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How come over 2,500,000 


Ohioans are 


When it comes to business — whether it’s steel 
working, making rubber or electrical equipment, 
or growing corn or wheat — citizens of the 
Buckeye State have a keen eye for the buck. 

The same goes when they buy life insurance. 
They notice, and appreciate, the little things 
about Metropolitan insurance that add up to 
a lot. Like how you can keep your insurance 
going without paying a penny if you become 
totally disabled. And how a low-cost rider on a 
$10,000 policy can provide your family with 


insured by Metropolitan Life? 


protection worth a small fortune — $50,000, 
for instance. 

Why not ask your Metropolitan 
Representative for our Family Security 
Check-Up, and sharpen up your own view of 
your family’s financial future? 

You'll be in good company. Today there are 
45,000,000 people in the U.S. and Canada 
insured by Metropolitan. 

And the Check-Up’s free. There’s no 
obligation...except to those you love. 


More choose Metropolitan Life 
millions more than any other company 
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How to put your finger on one item out of 36,000 


A division of H. K. Porter 
Company, Inc., does it 
by dialing a computer center. 


Any one of 36,000 items could be 
at any of seven warehouses and 
eight plants across the nation. 
When a product is sold, the 
information on punched cards 

is sent via Bell System 
Data-Phone® service over regular 
telephone lines to the Porter 
computer center in Pittsburgh. 


*Service mark of the Bell System 


Replenishment orders are auto- 
matically produced when needed. 


The information is instantly 
recorded on magnetic tape and 


fed into the computer. The result has been a cut in 


inventories. And customer 
service is at its best. 


In a matter of milliseconds, 

the computer tells the production 
status or inventory location 

of the product. And the entire 
order is processed for shipment 
in one working day. (It formerly 
took up to fourteen days.) 


We can help you put your finger 
on the way to move information 
quickly and efficiently. Just call your 
Bell Telephone Business Office. 
Ask to have our Communications 
As ordering information flows in, Consultant contact you. 
the computer updates the 

average monthly demand, 

economical production quantities, 

and safety stocks. 


Bell System 
American Telephone & Telegraph 


and Associated Companies 


Typical 
low-priced tour 
of Europe. 
$371. 


Lufthansa 

adds 

this much more 
for only 

$29! 


Any part of Europe is a terrific bargain for $371. 
But it gets absolutely fantastic when you can choose from this much more of 
Europe for just $29 more! 

And that's what Lufthansa offers you! 

Two weeks in your choice of dazzling fun-capitals of Europe! Germany... 
Denmark... Norway...Switzerland... Austria... Sweden...ltaly... Yugoslavia... 
starting at $400! 

That includes hotels, breakfasts, quided tours —as well as round-trip air fare 
from New York on Lufthansa. You don't miss a thing! 


Never before could you fly so far for so little! Because Lufthansa tours begin 
in Frankfurt, Italy is easily accessible to you. Yugoslavia. Greece is open — 
Egypt, the Holy Land, all the Middle East. 


Travel to your heart's content! See the Europe you've always dreamed of 
seeing—the way you want to see it! Call your Travel Agent or send this 
coupon now! 
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Lufthansa German Airlines Tour Dept. N-211 
410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 

Gentlemen 

Please show me how much more of Europe | can fly to 
and see at the lowest prices ever! | would like literature 
on the following tour(s) 


Europe for Sale” [_] 1966 Pick-a-Tour Brochure 
Name — — 
Address " — 
en Phone- — 


© Lufthansa 
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Soft Touch 


= Constantly running his fingers across the whirling 
roll of newly polished paper, Carl Pagel’s sensitive 
touch detects even the slightest variation in smooth- 
ness. Immediately, he hand sands the trouble spot off 
to assure perfectly smooth paper. 

How important are such skills in enamel paper- 
making? Even with the most highly automated 
machines, the final quality of en- 
amel paper depends 68% on hu- 
man judgment. And that’s where 
Consolidated shines. 

Consolidated is the only major 


Conaobilaled, 


SPECIALIST IN ENAMEL PRINTING PAPER 


paper mill specializing in enamel printing papers. 
Here is the greatest concentration of human paper- 
making skills in the world—over 4,000 specialists. 
The result? Outstanding value in finest quality 
enamel printing papers. 

Sound logical? Then find out how your company 
can improve the quality of your folders, catalogs 
and other printed material. Send 
for free test sheets so your printer 
can compare quality and costs. Sold 
only through your Consolidated 
Paper Merchant. 


CONSOLIDATED PAPERS, INC 


GENERAL OFFICES e Wi 


cl 


SCONSIN RAPIDS e WIS 








Heat/fire-resistant, non-metallic ducting Cub and Pawnee series land smoothly Nylon passenger and cargo belts assure 
handles cabin air-conditioning and hot and bounce-free with Ruslon shock ab- comfort and safety in all Piper planes. 
air for carburetor intake. sorber (bungee) cords 


isiy0§ products on Piper aircraft 





add extra comfort and safety 


Piper Aircraft Corporation insists on top quality intakes and to heat and cool the cabins. Many Piper 
components. That’s why Thermoid aircraft products — planes also rely on Thermoid bungee cords in landing 
have been standard equipment on Piper planes for gear assemblies to smooth out landing shocks and 
many years. increase passenger comfort. 

Air-handling Thermoid ducting is used exclusively on When comfort and safety are important, look to 


all Piper aircraft—to convey hot air for carburetor thermoid. Porter Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


AT H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
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yee SS ies ~ 
bert, Excuse me, Hubert, | have another call. 


Hu 
Vil study your proposal today. 
If it’s OK, you'll get your order in tomorrow’s mail. 







Mr. Fogg, as a mature 
family man, you are no doubt 
concerned with the welfare 
of your loved ones... 





... and surely want to . .. of synthetic metals that 
provide for them... can’t be touched for quality... 
Me Mr. Fogg, 1 
> our com; ' 
ie ms, new . . Walter — on your way home, ' 
*S% ‘ pick up bread, : 
Mr. Fogg? ~S ' a snow shovel, a bottle 1 
You have just won the ™% H of Mumm’s extra-dry ...- ) Pres and now, in 
Murray Arthur Dance Studios contest, MO a ae the golden afternoon 
entitling you to yoy eae. 3 of life... 
48 free dance lessons . . ot -.. the Tango, Bossanova, n° 





Oh, boy, am | glad this day is over! Shatter ot Gat, yas: 


I'm thinking of learning the Watusi. 


Wasn't there an important 
proposal you wanted to study? 


act REN ae hae ret i 





peat 





et, 
bee 


What do you think of — when you think of competition? Chances are, you think of the y 
people who make the same kind of product you do. And battle you for sales. 
But there's another kind of competition as tough, if not tougher. It’s the endless 
impact on the industrial buyer's mind of all kinds of products and problems. These McGRAW-HILL r 
pressures never let up. Neither can you. One of the most effective — and economical — ma rket-directed ® J 
ways to hold onto the buyer's mind is through consistent advertising in McGraw-Hill & 
Ask yourself whether you're advertising often enough — in the kind of magazine 1 
that talks business to the people you're trying to sell. 


C3 












Winter after winter after winter 
most people jet 
Delta to Florida! 





Get your game down into the 70s (degrees, that is) 

Miss your golf? Fishing? Water sports? Yearn for some warm sunshine? 
Then do as most Midwesterners have done every winter since the first jet. 
Take a Big Delta Jet to Florida. Delta has the most flights in peak season... 
all big 4-engine jets... superb Gourmet menus... and that extraordinary 
faculty for giving genuine personal service. For instant reservations thru 
DELTAMATIC, in Chicago call FI 6-5300, or see your Travel Agent. 


> DELTA 


7 Big non-stop Jets daily— 8 on Friday h the BIG JETS 





T 


FLIGHT NUMBER 801 807 843 836 831 | 835 s9 | 91 | 81 
} el 4 4 1 } i 4 4 + 
| Lv. CHICAGO | 10:00a | 11:20a | 11:55a | 12:15p | 12:45p | 4:30p | 10:00p | 10:00p | 11:55p 
| Arr. JACKSONVILLE | 5:06p for ae _ ait Fri:O 
| Arr. TAMPA | stop | sto | 3:28p TOF sT OP P l:lla | stor 
| | | 
| Arr. MIAMI 1:26p | 2:47p | 4:12p | 7:57p | 1:26a 3:22a 


= —_—___ 1 


Jetourist Fares, (N) Night, (D) Day: Miami $57.10 (N), $74.70 (D) * Tampa $48.70 (N), 
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anew les « ’ If you want more reason 

g for investing $269.50 in 
today’s most sought after 
camera, ask your Nikon 
dealer for this free, 16 page 
booklet, or write to Nikon Inc. 
Garden City, N.Y. 11533. 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 









I'd snap at 4.85% and safety, too. 


Daily carnings are compounded an agency of the U.S, Government 
quarterly and paid to withdrawal Savings postmarked by the 10th earn 
date after six months, Accounts — from the Ist. Enjoy safety, and 4.85% 
automatically insured to $10,000 by current annual rate, too 


Metropolitan 


SavINGS & loan assoctalion 


Petters ee eee 









' 

a Start your account today. 

& Metropolitan Savings and Loan 

§ Association of Los Angeles 

§ 860 Wilshire Blvd. at Figueroa, 

: Los Angeles, Calif. 90017 

1 Please send information booklets and ' 

' financial statement. ' 

1 (.. Please open an insured savings ' 

1 account for $ a ' 
| § Name(s) ' 

- Street Address - 

4 City and State = =_ ' 

48-16-14 
beeen eee eee saeco ed 





TIME LISTINGS 
TELEVISION 


The most important event on TV this 
week is, unfortunately. only available to 
those who can tune in New York’s WNEW 
or Washington's WTTG. It is the BBC's 
magnificent production of The War of the 
Roses. Royal Shakespeare Company Di- 
rector Peter Hall has lashed Shakespeare's 
history plays into a single drama more 
than ten hours long. which will be broad 
cast in three parts at monthly intervals 
Part | is presented on Sunday, Feb. 13 
8-11:30 pom 





Wednesday, February 9 
| spy (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). In “Turkish 
Delight.” Diana Sands plays a shapely Is- 
racli agronomist and Victor Buono an 
overstuffed Ottoman 


Friday, February 11 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SPECIAL (CBS. 
7:30-8:30 p.m.). “The Voyage of the Brig 
antine Yankee,” narrated by Orson Welles 
is about 19 young Americans on an 18 
month windjammer cruise from Glouces- 
ter, Mass.. to the Galapagos, Pitcairn, Me- 
lanesia, Bali and beyond 


Saturday, February 12 
THE HOLLYWOOD PALACE (ABC 9:30 
10:30 p.m.) Aaron Copland’s 4 Lincoln 
Portrait, in words and music, with Edward 
G. Robinson as narrator 


Sunday. February 13 

LOOK UP AND LIVE (CBS, 10:30-11 
am.) Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee read 
from Black Boy, Richard Wright’s auto- 
biographical account of the plight of the 
slum Negro 

DIRECTIONS ‘66 (ABC, 1-1:30 p.m.). “The 
Pough and Joyful World of James T. Far 
rel.” a dramatized look at the feisty au 
thor of Siads Lonigan 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). “What a Way to Run a Railroad,” 
u report On supertrains around the world, 
including the 125-m.p.h. Tokyo-Osaka Ex 
press and San Francisco’s Bay Area Rapid 
Pransit 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC. 6:30-7 
p.m). Julie Harris is the heart of this 
musical valentine 

THE FBI (ABC, 8-9 p.m.). Coleen Dew 
hurst plays a psychotic baby sitter with 
leanings toward kidnaping. She leans a 
litle too far, and dum-dee-dum-dum. 


Monday, February 14 

GENE KELLY IN NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
(CBS, 10-11 p.m). Kelly dances from 
Kennedy Airport to the U.N.. Greenwich 
Village. the Museum of Modern Art. the 
Plaza Hotel and the Bitter End, among 
other places, and is joined along the way 
by Woody Allen, Gower Champion, Da 
mita Jo and Tommy Stecle 


Tuesday. February 15 

ANATOMY OF POP: THE MUSIC EXPLOSION 
(ABC 10-11 p.m.). Tony Bennett, the 
Dave Clark Five. Duke Ellington, the Su 
premes, Richard Rodgers, Gene Krupa and 
Billy Taylor in a joint lecture on the 
Big Beat 

ces reports (CBS. 10-11 p.m.). “The 
Divorce Dilemma,” a study of the New 


All times E.S.1 
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Our product is furniture 
...but our business is people 







PIGTAIL PEOPLE 


who study at our school desks 


PIOUS PEOPLE 


who worship in our pews 


We manufacture institutional furniture, the 
finest of its kind. Often unnoticed, our products 
play an important role in the daily life of a// 
people—sports fans, theater-goers, students, 
commuters, church-goers and hospital patients. 
American Seating products are attractive, 
designed to enhance the surroundings, and built 
to meet the exacting needs of use and misuse. 
Our product is furniture. Our business is 
people. And our aim is comfort with a purpose. PLAYGOING PEOPLE 
Interested? Curious? Write for our booklet. who sit in our theater chairs 


American Seating Company 


AMERICAN AMERICAN SEATING CO., DEPT. 1122, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 49602. 
ee) — le LEADERS IN SCHOOL, HOSPITAL, CHURCH FURNITURE—TRANSPORTATION, THEATER, STADIUM SEATING, 
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: PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

Es 

Y 

3 On cloudy days, don’t you some- 
times wistfully remember the 

rd, Broadway Limited to New York? 

e It went out weather permitting or no. 
In fact it was sort of fun to sit inside, 

warm and snug, and watch the elements 
AS 


rage outside. 

All the while travelling at a dignified 60 
<i mph. It took all night to get to New York. 
a The passengers travelled in private 
rooms, where they could sleep, wash, 
work, relax, stretch out and enjoy many 
J of the comforts that are virtually un- 
known today. 

There were two club cars where men 
' could talk together and make business 

a deals. (One of the benefits of taking a 
little extra time to get to New York.) 

There was a dining car with a menu 
just like a restaurant. And real tables 
and plates. 

If you’re ever in the neighborhood of 


RY Union Station, you can still see what a 
4 crack express train looked like. 

ri It still looks that way. And you can 
rr take it to New York. 


The Broadway Limited to New York. 
Pick it up at Union Station at 5 P.M. 


C5 





York law which, by making adultery the 
sole legal ground for dissolving a mar- 
riage, has helped create a new social phe- 
nomenon: migratory divorce. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE DI- 
RECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE. The in- 
ventive direction of Peter Brook and the 
superb performances of the Royal Shake- 
speare Company players as madmen in a 
masque make exciting theater out of Pe- 
ter Weiss’s philosophical drama. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. John Osborne 
has orchestrated the plight of a man out of 
tune with his time, working in themes of 
frustration and painful  self-recognition, 
building to a crescendo of despair. Actor 
Nicol Williamson is the commanding 
virtuoso. 

CACTUS FLOWER, Barry Nelson as a play- 


boy dentist who must persuade his spin- 


sterish nurse (Lauren Bacall) to fill in as 
his “wife” because his mistress (Brenda 
Vaccaro) won't agree to marry him until 
she meets his supposed spouse. Daft farce, 
deftly directed by Abe Burrows. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. High spir- 
its and high jinks are the household gods 
of the blithe Sycamore family. The 29- 
year-old play is an American comedy clas- 
sic, though its zaniness is now less remark- 
able than its nostalgic evocation of an 
age of innocence. 

THE ROYAL HUNT OF THE SUN is a daz- 
zling theatrical spectacle but fails to touch 
the nerve center of drama. Still, Christo- 
pher Plummer gives a forceful interpreta- 
tion of the stormy Conquistador Pizarro 
in Peru. 


RECORDS 
Choral & Song 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN: CHICHESTER PSALMS 
(Columbia). For last summer's music fes- 
tival in Chichester, England, Bernstein set 
to melody half a dozen Psalms, to be sung 
in Hebrew. The composition (Time, July 
23) is both literal and theatrical, “Make a 
joyful noise unto the Lord” calls forth a 
jazzy outburst. After a boy alto’ sings, 
“The Lord is my shepherd,” a men’s cho- 
rus, heavy with percussion, crashes in to 
ask “Why do the nations rage?” The 18- 
minute work is less tortured musically 


| than Bernstein's Kaddish of 1963 and is 


well performed by the Camerata Singers 
and the New York Philharmonic, Bern- 
stein conducting. 

MONTEVERDI; Ik BALLO DELLE INGRATE 
(Nonesuch). This musical play of 1608 
taught the ladies of the Duke of Mantua’s 
court a moral: Make love or you will go 
to Hades. As horrible examples, Pluto 
brings up from his dark kingdom an eter- 
nally damned bevy of pale beauties who, 
when on earth, “ungrateful, held every 
lover at a distance.” Edwin Loehrer and 
the chorus and orchestra of the Societ& 
Cameristica di Lugano give the embryonic 
opera a convincing performance. 

SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA (London). Birgit 
Nilsson, the Swedish farmer's daughter, 
puts aside the superhuman passions of 
Wagner’s Valhalla to sing most expres- 
sively some quiet love songs and mystic 
reveries about the fir forests, mists and 
dripping rocks of Scandinavia. Seven songs 
are by Sibelius, three by Grieg, and four 
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The Martell family has been making fine cognac Gn’ wcare~diine Louis XIV f 

4 pa ; 
reigned over France. Today this smoothest and most rewarding of cognacs 1s i 
the overwhelming favorite of the French. And who knows more about cognac? =A 


MARTELL 9 


OGNAC B Ro A N De Y 
ecial Offe M. Martell’s five brandy glasses F 
rtell, Dept. T-2 


Cognac Brandy, 80 Proof, Sole Rep., Brown 





70, Boston, Ma “02101, "V 3.0 





They say if you sit at the Café de la Paix 
in Paris long enough you'll see everyone 
you ever knew. 


Swell. 
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by the little-known Swedish songwriter 
ind symphonist, Ture Rangstr6m 

BRITTEN: CANTATA MISERICORDIUM (Lon 
don). Written for the 1963 centenary of 
the founding of the Red Cross, the cantata 
retells, in Latin, the parable of the good 
Samaritan. Shorter and less dramatic than 
Britten's widely performed War Requiem, 
it is nevertheless eloquent as performed by 
the London Symphony orchestra and cho 
rus, conducted by Britten, with Pet 
as the Samaritan and Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau as the Jewish traveler 

HAYDN: THE CREATION (2 LPs; Decca) 
One of the last great works of the skeptical 
18th century was this triumphant affirma 
tion of Haydn’s faith. Translated from the 
German and sung clearly in English, the 


orat 


*r Pears 








rio will seem especially vivid to U.S 





listeners because the music so _ closely 


fits the words. One hears the tawny lion 
{ 






roar, the insects swarm anc tiger leap 
for the first time on earth. Frederic Wald 
man conducts the Musica Aeterna Or 
chestra and Chorus, and Soprano Judith 
Raskin, as Gabriel, sings brilliantly, at 
times eclipsing her more earthbound fel 
low archangels. Tenor John McCollum 
and Bass Chester Watson 

DELIUS: SONGS OF FAREWELL (Angel) 
How sweet the silent backward tracings!” 
Walt Whitman's verses begin. Delius was 
blind when he wrote this tone poem for 
double chorus and orchestra, with its 
sliding harmonies complex in texture yet 
as delicate as sighs. Sir Malcolm Sargent 
conducts the Royal Philharmonic Orches 
tra and the Royal Choral Society 


CINEMA 

KING AND COUNTRY. Director Joseph 
Losey (The Servant) unfolds the pity 
and-terror-filled tale of a World War I 
deserter (Tom Courtenay) who is doomed 
to dic, and of the British officer (Dirk 
Bogarde) who is doomed to defend him 

THE FLIGHT OF THE PHOENIX. Survivors 
of a plane crash in the Sahara, among 
them James Stewart, Hardy Kruger and 


Richard Attenborough, struggle to con 





struct an airworthy vehicle from the wreck 
age and work up plenty of excitement in 
the allempt 

OTHELLO. As Shakespeare’s Moor of Ven 
ice, Laurence Olivier makes th filmed 
production a spectacular display of 


h 








virtuosity, thot he spend o much of 

















his talent impersonating a Negro that the 
characterization often seems skin-deep 

DOCTOR ZHIVAGO In Directo David 
Lean’s literate magnificently visualized 
version of Boris Pasternak’s novel, the ro 
mance of Zhivago (Omar Sharif) and his 
Lara Julie Christie dominates vast 
canvas of war and social upheaval 

OHAYO. The casy rhythm of middle-class 
existence in the plot 
ind soul of a gentle fami comedy by 
the late Yasujiro Ozu, Japar ost cele 
rated film poet 

THUNDERBALL. Sean Connery’s alter ego 
James Bond, is back with a treasury of 
wishfulfillment and a_nickel’s worth of 
plot, something about a couple of stolen 


itomic bombs 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD 
t sp onade nade grim grey and as en 
grossing as it was in John le Carré’s novel 
with Richard Burton perfectly cast as the 
worn-out British Intelligence hack on a 
fateful mission behind the Berlin Wall 

DARLING. This bittersweet satire sheds 
crocodile tears for a jet-set playmate (Ju- 


lie Christie) who lives and learns that a 
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periodromophilists 


You pay more for Benson & Hedges. 
And, from recessed mouthpiece to personal case, 
you get more. 


Cé 
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Quaker 


State 
your car 


to keep it 
aU alaliace: 


fee la me r your car's enaine ist 
ate Mo Oil by na Refined only 
Velie Ciiele (sm @tavie(-mO)IP aclaeeiielicMals}| esi <r 


>, and saves 





eS] we oe — ————— 
...the ALL-PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION, $2.00, $3.50, $6.50...the BATH SOAP, $3.00 
...the PRE-SHAVE LOTION, $1.50...the ALL-PURPOSE POWDER, $1.50 
...the SHAVING CREAM, $2.00...the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORD, $2.00 
...the DEODORANT STICK, $1.00...the HAIR DRESSING, $1.50 
...the AEROSOL DEODORANT, $1.50...the gift set of ALL-PURPOSE LOTION 
and DEODORANT STICK, $3.00...other GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 


©MEM COMPANY, INC., NORTHVALE, NEW JERSEY 





girl who is no better than she should be 
can do very well indeed 

JULIET OF THE SPIRITS. Director Federico 
Fellini (8/2) stages a psychic three-ring 
circus in the mind of a troubled matron 
played by Giulietta Masina 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


A VISION OF BATTLEMENTS, by Anthony 
Burgess. Published 16 years after it was 


written, this early satirical distillation ot 
Burgess’ comic imagination is worthy of 
his later (1963) Orwellian Clockwork O1 
ange { Vision unfolds the misadventures 


of a mild-mannered sergeant in the British 
Army Vocational and Cultural Corps who 
muddles through World War If in the in 
congruous bastion of imperial Britannia 
atop the rock of Gibraltar 
SWANS ON AN AUTUMN RIVER, by Sylvia 
fownsend Warner. One of Britain’s mas 
short-storytellers shows that she has 
lost neither her deft cruelty nor her wise 
compassion in picturing human fallibility 
IN COLD BLOOD, by Truman Capote 
Whatever it is called—and its author calls 
it a “nonfiction novel this meticulous 
reconstruction of a multiple murder tt 
Kansas elevates journalism to art 
A THOUSAND DAYS: JOHN F. KENNEDY IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE, by Arthur M. Schle 


singer J Other New Frontiersmen stood 
closer to the President, but none were 
better equipped than Harvard Historian 
Schlesinger to describe the moods and 


assess the deeds of the Kennedy Admin 
istration, and none have done so more 
successfully 

THE PROUD TOWER, by Barbara Tuch 
van. In The Gans of August, Historian 
Tuchman presented a perceptive and ap 
palling analysis of the military catastrophe 
of 1914. In the present sequel, she steps 





back a few years and examines with equal 
sharpness a luxurious and unheeding Fu 
rope as it drifted toward disaster 

BERNARD SHAW: COLLECTED LETTERS (1874 
1897), edited by Dan H. Laurence. The 
first of four volumes takes Shaw trom 


of fame 





rs 





idolescence to the early ye 
and glamour in London. A tireless and bril 
liant correspondent who bridled neither 
mind nor emotions, he pursued subject 
ranging from love to Fabianism to the 


evils of drink 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
The Source, Michener (1 t week) 
Those Who Love, Stone (2) 
The Lockwood Concern, O'Hara (3 
Up the Down Staircc Kaufman (4) 
The Double Image, MacInnes (9) 
6, The Billion Dollar Brain, Deighton (6 
7. Thomas, Mydans (8 
&. Airs Above the Ground, Stewart (5 
9, The Rabbi, Gordon 
10, The Magus, Fowles 





Ah whe 





NONFICTION 
1. In Cold Blood, Cupote (2) 
2. A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (1 
3. The Proud Tower, Tuchman (5 
4. Ke 
5. Games People Play, Berne (3) 
6. A Gift of Prophecy, Montgor \ 
Yes | Can, Davis and Boyar (8) 
&. The Penkovskiy Papers 
Penkovskiy (7) 
9. A Gift of Joy, Hayes (9) 
10. Is Paris Burning? Collins and 
Lapierre (10) 





dy, Sorensen (4) 
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New edition 


ENCYCLOPAEDI 
BRITANNICA 


available direct from the publisher on 


yt 







WHY DO SOME 
FAMILIES SEEM TO GET 
MORE OUT OF LIFE? 


Some families glow with the pure 
enjoyment of life. Every day, their lives 
grow more interesting, more productive, 
and more meaningful. Because they take a 
deep interest in each other and the 
ever-changing world around them, they 
usually have Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in their home. 

As in so many lively families, “looking 
it up in Britannica” has become a 
familiar habit at homework time, during 
family discussions, and whenever 
complete, authoritative information is 
needed on almost every conceivable topic. 

Where you find a family that enjoys 
life, you'll usually find the Britannica 
helping parents and children fulfill 
their desires for knowledge, self- 
improvement, and a better way of life. 


The latest edition of Britannica — the 
greatest treasury of knowledge ever pub- 
h lished —is the greatest in our almost 200 

year publishing history. An enormous 

printing materially reduces our costs and 
: under an unusual direct-from-the 
publisher plan, we pass these benefits on 
to you. All 24 handsome volumes of this 
world-renowned reference library will be 
delivered to your home NOW direct from 
the publisher. You pay later at a cost so 
low it is as easy as buying a book a month! 





Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books 


Encyclopaedia Britannica is the most 
valuable gift you can give yourself and 
your family — the priceless gift of knowl 
edge. Information on every subject signif- 
icant to mankind is contained in its new 
edition. It is equivalent to a library of 
1,000 books, bringing you the knowledge 
and authority of world-recognized lead- 
ers in every field. 

Just think of a subject—and you'll find 
it in Encyclopaedia Britannica—whether 


Book a Month 
vayment Plan 


you get all 24 volumes now...pay later! 


it is information on the rules of a sport, 
the background of a religion, how to build 
a brick arch in a fireplace, or the science 
of launching a guided missile. 

The new Britannica almost “‘televises” 
information to you, with over 18,000 
magnificent photographs, maps and 
drawings. In every respect, Britannica is 
the largest and most complete reference 
set published in America, containing more 
than 28,000 pages and over 36,000,000 
words 


Symbol of a good home 


Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help 
but have a lasting effect on you as well 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in school and in later life 
3enjamin Franklin said: “An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,”’ and 
Britannica gives you the accumulated 
knowledge of the world in clear, easy-to- 
read language and superb illustrations 
It is essential in every home where edu- 
cation is valued and respected. 


See ‘THE MUNSTERS” on CBS-TV every Thursday night. 
Watch National Geographic's “The Voyage of the Brigantine Yankee,” brought to you by Encyclopaedia Britannica, in color on CBS-TV at 7:30 p.m. (E.S.T.) Friday, Feb. 11 





Preview Booklet Offered FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the attached card 
today, and we will send you without 
cost or obligation ...a copy of our beau- 
tiful new booklet which contains an 
exciting preview of the latest edition of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Mail no 
money. It’s yours, absolutely free! How- 
ever, to avoid disappointment, please 
mail the attached card today before it 
slips your mind. 


Mail the attached card now 
for FREE BOOKLET 


Just tear out attached 
card, fill in and mail 
for your free Preview 


gehallenge Booklet of the new 
J of edition of 


et 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Or write 
to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Dept 
242-T, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


tomorrow 
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When you take your wagon shopping, do 
people mistake it for a pickup truck ? And 
when you pull up to the club, does the 
doorman say politely, ‘All deliveries in 
the back’ ? With Monaco for ‘66, you can 
change all that. This is one wagon that 
handles society and shopping with equal 
ease. Monaco’s graceful styling and beau- 


Wipe out poxy-look 


ing wagons with one v 


tiful side effects of simulated wood grain 
panels make every public appearance an 
attraction. Out back, there’s almost eight 
feet of vinyl-covered room that takes 
packages as well as punishment. And 
Monaco’s 383 cu. in. V8 pays no attention 
to the load. Meanwhile back at the club, 
the doorman admires the interior as he 






clean sweep: 





opens your door. ‘This is a wagon?” he 
says. This /s a wagon . . . Dodge Monaco 
for ‘66. The Dodge Rebellion wants you. 


66 Dodge Monaco 


ee 7 CHRYSLER 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


Monaco. 
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LETTERS 





The Secretary & the Struggle 


Sir: Your Feb. 4 cover story on Dean 
Rusk and the struggle in South Viet Nam 
is the best and most factual story on this 
subject that I have read since coming 
back from five months in South Viet Nam. 
Dean Rusk is. the best Secretary of State 
in the past 30 years. 
TIGER ToRN 

Taylor, Texas 


Sir: Your story seemed to reach the pre- 
cise central issue in the controversy over 
the war. You report Rusk’s quoting Harry 
Truman as saying that we must “support 
free peoples who are resisting attempted 
subjugation . . .” Agreed—but note that 
very important word “free.” All the argu- 
ments of the Lyndon Johnsons, McGeorge 
Bundys and Dean Rusks have totally 
failed to convince thoughtful Americans 
that the South Vietnamese are, or ever 
were, a “freer” people than the North 
Vietnamese. Until they are so convinced, 
many Americans must continue to regard 
their country’s present military activity as 
1) immoral and 2) incomprehensible. 
RicHARD M. LEMMON 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Sir: The cover portrait is TiMe’s most 
meaningful so far. Dean Rusk, an other- 
wise most handsome man, becomes a 
stricken symbol of the war in Viet Nam. 
The artist has drawn a picture of my own 
considered reservations about the U.S. 
commitment in Southeast Asia. 
Mrs. Howarp B. Sweic 

Highland Park, Ill. 


The Draft 


Sirs: A 21-gun salute to your statistical- 
ly infallible and comprehensive Essay 
“The New Demands of the Draft” [Feb. 
4). Would my financial status permit, I 
would mail a reprint to every draft-age 
male. 

(SGr.) Eowarp C. Jones 

U.S. Army Recruiter 

San Antonio 


Sir: Why not mobilize the Reserves? If 
they “must serve on active duty for four 
to six months . . . and be ready for active 
duty . . . during an emergency,” then 
they should be called up now. If the cur- 
rent situation is not an emergency, when 
will there ever be one? 
Marc BRENMAN 

Chicago 


Sir: The draft being one of the two 
most-talked-about topics on our campus 
(sex, of course, the other), we all read 
your Essay with great interest. Since 
“they” have decided to take from us the 
lowest quarter of the junior class, third of 
the sophomore class, and half of the 
freshman class, we coeds have come to 
the point where we must choose between 
a male-less campus next fall and the su- 
preme sacrifice of deliberately becoming 
the bottom half of each class. 

Lynpa McLaurin 

Freshman 

Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Long Live the Republic 


Sir: You call the Electoral College “an 
undemocratic anachronism” [Jan, 28]. It 
is, indeed. The founding fathers gave us 
a republic, in which the franchise was en- 
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trusted to qualified voters, not a democra- 
cy, with the franchise in the hands of the 
unqualified mob, which they mistrusted. 
Benjamin Franklin, when asked what kind 
of government the framers of the Consti- 
tution had devised, replied. “A republic, 
if you can keep it.” If we were wise, we 
would keep it. 
CHARLES DENSFORD 

Pipe Creek, Texas 


California’s Court 
Sir: 1 read with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion the article on the Supreme Court of 
California (Jan. 21}. I have not always 
agreed with all of the decisions of the 
court. but I have always admired the 
aggressive manner in which it has con- 
stantly striven to keep our law in tune 
with modern life. It is a source of deep 
pride to me that I have been privileged 
to appoint six of the seven members of the 
court. 

EpMUND G, BROWN 

Governor 

Sacramento, Calif. 


Con Among the Pros 


Sir: To free men of any generation your 
cover story on Spain [Jan. 21], was an 
affront not worthy of Time's reasonably 
impartial standards. The tortured many 
who fought fascism in 1937 would turn in 
their unmarked graves to see Franco 
against a background of a green tree. 
Hans WYNBERG 

Groningen, The Netherlands 


Sir: Time's article is particularly wel- 
come to me personally. As U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Spain from 1955 to 1961, T had 
to cope constantly with the ignorance and 
prejudice of some of our compatriots with 
respect to Spain’s history, her customs and 
her prospects. There is no country gco- 
graphically so near to the U.S. around 
which so much legend and so many 
myths have clustered. Much of this rather 
sad misunderstanding was started at the 
time of the Spanish Civil War and during 
World War II, Certainly it is high time 
that the massive changes in Spain should 
receive appropriate recognition. 

Perhaps you will not think it amiss if I 
point out, however, that during my tour of 
duty the Spanish Government never in- 
dicated to me that it desired to belong to 
NATO. Indeed, Foreign Minister Cas- 
tiella specifically made this quite clear to 
me. He made it clear again the other day 
in a statement on Gibraltar. 

JOHN Davis LopGE 
Westport, Conn. 


poco ccc cnn 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60511 
Charles A Adams, Vice President & Gen’l Mgr. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: [) new subscription 7 
© renew my present subscription. 


Sir: Your report is made with objectivity 

and precision, | am convinced it will con- 

tribute to the economic and financial ties 

with the U.S. as well as with others. 
JoaQuin GUTIERREZ CANO 

Executive Director 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Spain used to be an island in Eu- 
rope, but today it has become an exciting, 
warm, modern country where one can 
appreciate an apparent human dignity in- 
nate in all Spaniards. I have directed one 
of my films in Spain, and not only was 
helped by a superior and enthusiastic tech- 
nical knowledge, but also met with un- 
limited governmental understanding and 
cooperation. For these reasons, | appreci- 
ate even more your objective picture of 
the “new” Spain of today. 
JEAN NEGULESCO 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Sir: American international businesses 
and banks are very much aware of Spain's 
recent progress and great potential, TIME 
renders a public service when it informs 
the American people of contemporary 
Spain, and enables them to modify impres- 
sions of the 1930s which have been out- 
moded by the exhilarating changes. 
ROLAND PiEROTTI 
Executive Vice President 
Bank of America 
San Francisco 


Sounder Motivation 


Sir: In your Jan. 28 issue I am 
in an article concerning the Peace 
It is quite accurate—as far as it goes. 
My remarks about the initial emotional 
response to the Corps triggered by Presi- 
dent Kennedy were preliminary to the be- 
lief that the Corps today is getting volun- 
teers who are motivated in far sounder 
ways. Most students who now apply do so 
in the realization that aside from whatever 
they can contribute to the country in 
which they work, they will be educating 
themselves in a uniquely effective way. 
SaMuet F. Basairr 
Assistant Dean 


uoted 
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Yale Graduate School 
New Haven, Conn. 


The New Reading 


Sir: The revolution in the teaching of 
reading [Jan. 28] was excellent. But it 
should be pointed out that initial financ- 
ing for the work of our group was supplied 
by the Carnegie Foundation. The grant 
was primarily for research on teaching of 
foreign languages, and the research pro- 
duced three unique courses in Spanish, 
German and French, which are having 











Subscription Rates in the United States 
and Canada: | year, $10;2 years, $15; 3 years, 
$19; 5 years, $25. Subscription rates for all 





other countries available on request. city 
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— reason it’s writing 
insurance in Boston, 
Miami, and Sleepy Eye, » 


Don’t misunderstand us. 
A policy from The St. Paul 
Insurance Companies will 





Why is a Corn-fed company from 
the Middle West writing insurance in ; 
Greece, Brazil, Morocco? 








And thoughtful men who know 
value from price . . . who want 
creativity, stability, and solvency 
built into their insurance... these 
men call for The St. Paul. 


Tip: If you are in the market for 


The values are good. #° 3 cost you about the same insurance in a foreign country, 
Worth hunting out. And 


as from any other reputable you can save money by buying it 
‘i insurance company. We offer home-grown. Ask a St. Paul Agent 
no cut-rate bargains, nor seek or Broker. See the Yellow Pages. 
the risky risk. But waa k oats taaieee | 

’ * ou have nothin ' u in 
we'll write a far-out ay fs) Morocco? We'd like to write in- 
policy on a good risk \"\» surance for you anyway. Get our 
any day in the week quiet creativity, solvency, 113- 


year stability, on anything you 
want insured: business, person- 
al, life. Coverage sturdy as the 
Middle West. Which is where we 
came in. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES 





Z— 


Serving you around the world,..around the clock 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Life Insurance Company 
St, Paul, Minnesota 55102 
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Her sixth carbon break of the day 


When your typist takes half a dozen breaks a day to 
wash the smudge off her hands, you lose more than 
money. Chances are, she’s gone just when you need 
her most. That's the price you pay for the privilege 
of using an inferior system. Switch to the modern 


“unsmudgeables’”— NCR Paper business forms. 


NCR Paper makes clean, smudgeproof copies of 
whatever you write, print or type on the original. 
Companies who study total forms cost find NCR 
Paper saves them hundreds and thousands of dollars 
per year. Employee morale goes up, too. Ask your 


forms supplier for case history proof. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY * DAYTON, OHIO 45409 


NCR er /multiple copies without carbons 
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Top Hat 
of the Moving Specialist 


American Red Ball household 
movers are trained professionals 
who have earned the “top hat” of 
the moving industry. Ask your Red 
Ball Moving Specialist for a free 
“Moving .. . Behind the Scenes” 
booklet. Moving? Call 
American Red Ball, 
the Moving Specialist. 


a 





at COMPANY & 
Look for this symbol — ste 


of long distance moving 
in the Yellow Pages 





Indianapolis, ind. 46209 








New palm-size 
Magnavox with 
room-size sound! 


This jewel-like Magnavox radio will 
bring you ultra-dependable listening 
enjoyment wherever you go. It comes 
on instantly, has power to pull in dis- 
tant stations with room-filling sound. 
At your Magnavox Dealer (Yellow 
Pages) with batteries, earphone and 
presentation case ... less than $25! 
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the same impact on the field of foreign 
languages that the work in reading is 
having in that area 
ALLEN D, CALVIN 
President 
Behavioral Research Laboratories 
Palo Alto. Calif 


Sir: Dollars to doughnuts that Sullivan 
is right-handed! Doesn't he realize that in- 
stead of responding 100 times in half an 
hour, a left-handed child can answer only 
about 85 times because Sullivan had all 
of his books printed with the answers on 
the left side of the page? The lefty must 
make more movements, and use more time 
per item. How about some texts with the 
answers on the page's right for lefties? 
RoGer MERRITT 

Atlanta 


Reasonable Now 


Sir: Your story on NORAD COC [Jan 
28] brought memories of that too often tg- 
nored military-leadership capacity for pro- 
fessional assessment. In the regime of Gen 
B. W. Chidlaw as Air Defense Com 
mander, COC was born. In 1955, before 
a White House conference, he warned 
of the 16,000-m.p.h. ICBM threat. Then- 
Secretary of Defense Wilson whispered to 
him: “You don’t really believe that, do 
you?” Chidlaw's successor, Gen. E. I 
Partridge, spoke in 1956 about the decade 
ahead when it would be necessary to track 
“thousands of objects in space.” On Oct 
4, 1957, when Sputnik went up, we were 
saying that if it were possible to have 
propulsion systems which could put some- 
thing in precise orbit overhead then, why 
not a capacity to put it on our heads 
tomorrow? On Aug. 7, 1961, after Rus- 
sia’s Major Gherman Titov had orbited 
the earth 17 times, NORAD's General 
L. S. Kuter stated that we had now en 
tered the era of requirement for a satellite- 
weapons system that could deal effectively 
with an armed enemy  satellite-weapons 
system, These statements were not popular 
then. They're reasonable now 
BARNEY OLDFIELD 


Colonel, U.S.A.F. (ret.) 
(NORAD-ADC Chief of 
Information, 1954-62) 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Sir: Wow! Who needs Dr. No, SPEC- 
TRE or THRUSH? NORAD, COC, and 
BMEWS have them all beat! 

James W. Brown, M.D. 
Rochester, Minn 


End of the Line 


Sir Being a member of the Ocean City, 


Md., marlin fleet, I was very glad to see 
your story on commercial long lining 
[Jan. 28]. However, your article states 


that a pair of charter-boat skippers roared 
out and carved up the long lines with their 
boat propellers. These lines were in fact 
pulled up and cut with knives—and any 
thing else handy—aboard considerably 
more than two boats. In the light of what 
long lining will do to sport fishing, | would 
consider it unwise for anyone to set one 
within the operating range of our fleet 
MitcH MIORANA 





Ocean City, Md 


The Listeners 


Sir: 1 laughed loud and long when I 
read about unruly audiences [Jan, 21] 
But there is one sound left unmentioned— 
that of a nursing baby. 1 listened to that 
through a Rubinstein concert. First the 
baby chewed on a rubber pacifier—that 
has a kind of squeak. Then there was a 





new sound and so help me, the mother was 
nursing her baby. Rubinstein looked right 
over the keyboard at us, and played sub- 
limely on—possibly because he had_ be- 
come a father not too many years before. 

Mrs. Water W. KING 
Peoria, III. 


Striving & Reaching 


Sir: In “Missouri's Upward Reach” 
[Feb. 4], you note that Missouri Univer- 
sity has elevated a St. Louis junior college 
to a co-equal university campus. What 
must be added is that Normandy’s alert 
board of education recognized an oppor- 
tunity when the Bellerive Country Club 
offered its soon-to-be-vacated property at 
a moderate price to the school district 
An appreciative group of parents sprang 
into action to pass a bond issue and neces- 
sary tax to purchase the property, and an 





enterprising group of local public school 
administrators converted an opportunity 
into reality by establishing a two-year 
college, which became the St. Louis Cam- 
pus of Missouri. And all of this without 
even as much as a glance in the direction 
of the “Great Provider” on the banks of 


the Potomac 
H. ROLAND BIESER 
Normandy, Mo 


Sir: I appreciate very much the fine 
story. | would like, however, to call atten- 
tion to one misinterpretation, My adminis- 
tration was given credit for the building of 
our medical school. While it granted its 
first M.D. degree after I took office, it was 
really built in the administration of my 
predecessor, Frederick Arnold Middlebush 
ELMER ELLs 
President 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo 


The Batman Cometh 


Sir: Once again Time's pseudo-sophisti- 
cated critics have missed the point. The 
Batman TV show [Jan. 28] appeals to a 
whole generation who learned to read 
with comic books before TV, and now 


can unashamedly rejoice in the return of 
their favorite 


James W 
Arlington Heights, Il. 


RAMSEY 


Playing the Game 


Sir: Besides all the examples you gave 
in “The Barrendipity Game™ [Jan. 28), 
we found no Eskimo Pies in Eskimoland, 
no canaries in the Canary Islands, no Sia 
mese cats in Siam. no Maltese cats in Mal 
ta, and discovered that Panama hats are 
not made in Panama. So my husband sug- 
gested checking the Virgin Islands 
Mrs. Bert RODERICK 

Fillmore, Calif. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





HE EpucatTIion section in this is- 

sue reports the remarkable ex- 
tent to which professional educators 
are taking part in the world beyond 
academe. The phenomenon works 
both ways. Time Inc.'s two top cor- 
porate executives last week were 
busy in the field of education—a 
field traditionally of major concern 
to our company. 

In London, Chairman of the 
Board Andrew Heiskell and a group 
of colleagues were hosts at a lunch- 
eon for 43 Americans currently at 
Oxford as Rhodes scholars. Heiskell. 
who is a member of the board of 
trustees of Bennington College. the 
University of Chicago and the In- 
stitute of International Education, 
among other educational posts, 
found himself a bit surprised by the 
occasion, What was to have been a 
midday meal and some exchange of 
ideas turned into a four-hour debat- 
ing session. Most of the questions 
aimed at Heiskell involved the U.S. 
position in Viet Nam, and in part 
they reflected the sharp questioning 
to which the Rhodes students them- 
selves are subjected by their intel- 
lectual confreres at Oxford 

The inguirers divided about even- 
ly along dove-hawk lines, but what 
struck the Time Inc. contingent was 
the degree of knowledge, curiosity 
and realism displayed by the schol- 
ars. Said Heiskell: “What a group 
ot bright, articulate youngsters. They 
could hold their own anywhere in 
the world.” 

On the other side of the globe, 
Time Inc. President James A. Linen 
was concerned with the founding of 
a new university at Pattani, in south- 
ern Thailand. Linen was visiting 
Phailand as guest of Foreign Minis- 
ter Thanat Khoman, and during his 
stay was honored by the King, who 
made him Dvitivabhorn (Knight 
Commander) of the Most Noble Or- 
der of the Crown. Linen first’ met 
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Thanat during Time's news tour of 
Asia last winter, when the Foreign 
Minister's vigor and his views of the 
U.S. role in Asia made a sharp im- 
pression on the U.S. business execu- 
tives who were on the trip. Among 
Thanat’s domestic responsibilities is 
the development of southern Thai- 
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land, and he enlisted Linen’s assist- 
ance in the university project 

Linen, who is president of the 
board of trustees of Hotchkiss 
School, vice chairman of the board 
of Athens College in Greece, and a 
member of the board of trustees of 
Williams, was eager to cooperate 
He invited three top U.S. educators 
to advise Thai government leaders 
and educators on construction and 
programming of the new university 
Dr. John E. Sawyer, president of 
Williams, Dr. Ashley S. Campbell, 
dean of engineering at Tufts, and 
Dr. Richard T, Goll, master of Har- 
vard’s Leverett House, are already 
in Thailand. “I hope that when the 
educators get back to the U.S.,” 
Linen told Thai newsmen, “they will 
be active—as | will be—in helping 
to gel private grants and exchange 
professors for this university.” 
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IRS CORPORATION 


sasiiint tuba ¢y CHRYSLER 


Inside the 1966 Imperial are comforts 
rarely found at home. 


Within the Imperial, you'll 
discover many of the com- 
forts and luxuries you've 
become accustomed to. 
But you'll also find uncom- 
mon elegance and conven- 
ience. 

Consider: an Imperial 
front seat appears as a 5- 
foot sofa for three. It con- 
verts to private armchairs, 
or to an armchair plus 
chaise lounge. It's actually 
3 seats in one. And each 
can be power-adjusted six 
ways for desired height, 
angle and leg room. 

Upholstery fabrics used 
for Imperial range from all- 
wool broadcloth, to twill 
cloth of 100% nylon warp. 

For LeBaron seatbacks, 


the fabrics are embroidered 
with an Imperial eagle crest 
on the Swiss Schiffli, an 
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age-old machine used for 
delicate Swiss eyelet. 
Background music can 
be, of course, FM. Imperial's 
optional FM/AM radio in- 
cludes: a rear seat speaker, 
an infinitely adjustable 
balance control, search- 
tune selector, pushbuttons, 
power antenna, and a floor- 
mounted switch that lets 
you choose new stations 


without lifting a finger. 

Claro walnut paneling, 
averaging over 100 years in 
age, further enriches 
Imperial’s atmosphere. 

This walnut is found only 
in two places in the world. 
Northwestern United States 
and Eastern Kashmir. Of 
every 52% pounds har- 
vested, only 8 ounces meet 
Imperial standards for grain 
and color. 

Yet, claro walnut is used 
extensively throughout 
Imperial—on doors, dash, 
and steering wheel spoke. 

These, as well as Im- 
perial’s other thoughtful 
touches, can be found in 
many homes. But, we think 
you'll agree, each has an 








added measure of luxury 
rarely found in any home. 

Stop in at the Imperial 
dealer nearest you. Dis- 
cover all of the reasons why 
Imperial is America's in- 
comparable luxury auto- 
mobile. 

Or, if you prefer to read 
more beforehand, send for 
our 20-page, full-color cat- 
alog. Imperial Division, 
Office No. 5A-7, P.O. Box 
1658, Detroit, Michigan 
48231. 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


IMPERIAL 


Finest of the fine cars built 
by Chrysler Corporation. 














THE WAR 


The Hawaii Conference 

The decision, activist and abrupt, was 
in the quintessential Johnson style. With 
no advance warning, the President an- 
nounced that he would fly to Hawaii for 
three days of talks with U.S. military 
commanders and leaders of South Viet 
Nam's government. The South Vietna- 
mese did not even have time to draft 
position papers. Premier Nguyen Cao 
Ky, asked when he first heard about 
it, confessed in some embarrassment: 
“Very recently.” 

Nevertheless, the imposing array of 
officialdom at the Honolulu talks sig- 
naled that the President intended to con- 
duct a wide-ranging examination of the 
military, political and psychological con- 
duct of the Viet Nam war—indeed, 
of U.S. strategy in all Southeast Asia. 
From Washington came Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff General Earle 
Wheeler, retired Joint Chairman Max- 
well Taylor, White House Adviser Mc- 
George Bundy, Health, Education and 
Welfare Secretary John Gardner and 
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A meeting long overdue. 
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Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman. 
From Saigon came a 28-member South 
Vietnamese entourage headed by Ky, 
Chief of State Nguyen Van Thieu, For- 
eign Minister Tran Van Do, Defense 
Minister Nguyen Huu Co, and a nine- 
man U.S. team led by Ambassador Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge. Waiting for the Pres- 
ident in Honolulu were General William 
C. Westmoreland, commander of all 
U.S. forces in Viet Nam, Pacific Com- 
mander Admiral U.S. Grant Sharp Jr. 
and Major General Richard Stilwell, 
who heads the U.S, military effort in 
Thailand, 

Slim Chance. The hastily scheduled 
meeting, Johnson made clear, betokened 
no military crisis or vital policy change. 
Rather, as suggested by its unprece- 
dented emphasis on peaceful programs 
for the Vietnamese, the President's mis- 
sion reflected his determination to con- 
tinue what he calls his “two-fisted” ap- 
proach to the war: a simultaneous at- 
tempt to wage the conflict with vigor 
while hoping to end it at the negotiating 
table. Johnson had resumed that now- 
familiar stance earlier in the week when 
he announced resumption of U.S. bomb- 
ing of North Viet Nam while taking his 
peace offensive to the United Nations. 

The decision to go to the U.N. had 
been weighed in secret for ten days. 
There were impressive arguments 
against it, most notably the likelihood 
that a Security Council debate might 
simply become a forum for anti-Amer- 
ican tirades and might also force a 
hardening of the Soviet position. But a 
renewed appeal for U.N. “arbitration” 
from Pope Paul VI, coinciding with a 
cogent memo from Rusk and U.N. Am- 
bassador Arthur Goldberg, persuaded 
the President to try. “It's a slim chance,” 
said a U.S. official, “but one worth 
probing.” Just how slim a chance was 
demonstrated when the U.S. managed to 
get its resolution requesting the U.N. to 
arrange a peace conference on the Se- 
curity Council’s agenda by a one-vote 
margin. Since Hanoi had already an 
nounced that it would consider any U.N 
decision “null and void,” the effort 
seemed less like peace-punching than 
shadowboxing. 

"| Wish | Hadn't." While the Se- 
curity Council jawed, U.S. bombers 
once again flew over North Viet Nam 
Keeping well south of the strategic “red 
envelope” that enfolds the heavy indus- 
trial targets around Hanoi and Haiphong, 
the strikes hit many of the same roads, 








THE JOHNSONS KISSING GOODBYE 
A time to stop shadowboxing. 


bridges, ferries and supply dumps that 
were plastered when the bombing orig- 
inally started a year ago. Farther south, 
the ground war was markedly intensified 
in both scale and determination. More 
than 25,000 U.S., South Korean and 
South Vietnamese troops scoured the 
countryside in six massive operations: 
one of them, the division-sized “Opera- 
tion White Wing,” was the biggest and 
possibly the costliest yet mounted in the 
war (see THE WorLD). 

Johnson’s balanced approach won 
considerable nationwide support, includ- 
ing a comment from Dwight Eisenhow- 
er that he “unquestionably has made the 
right decision.” There was, however, no 
letup in congressional criticism. Chief 
among the sharpshooters was Arkansas 
Democrat J. William Fulbright, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, who  floor-managed _ the 
landmark congressional resolution in 
1964 by which the President has au- 
thority to take “all necessary steps” to 
resist aggression in Southeast Asia. Ful- 
bright now confesses that he played “a 
part that | am not at all proud of at the 
time of the Gulf of Tonkin. That would 
have been a good time to have precipi- 
tated a debate and re-examination of 
our involvement.” 

Last week, 18 months later, the Sena- 
tor decided to precipitate that debate 
in public. However, since only one of the 








1ST CAVALRY G.I.s ESCAPING VIET CONG AMBUSH 
Back home, debate on TV and the voice of the turtle. 


committee’s 13 Democrats, Louisiana’s 
Russell Long, now unreservedly sup- 
ported the President, the re-examination 
promised to become an all-out attack 
on Johnson's conduct of the war, Ful- 
bright was having trouble getting some 
kev witnesses to the stand. McNamara 
and Wheeler refused to testify in open 
hearings, arguing that they might com- 
promise the security of the 200,000 
U.S. fighting men in Viet Nam. Maxwell 
Taylor had to postpone his appearance 
so that he could fly to Honolulu. 

One expected witness this week is 
retired General James Gavin, who op- 
poses Johnson's strategy and has argued 
that the U.S. should retreat to a limited 
number of enclaves in South Viet Nam 
Even so, Gavin has backed down some- 
what since his “turtle” tactics have 
drawn fire from most of his former 
colleagues, notably Taylor, who warned 
last week that a holding strategy of this 
sort would only convince the Commu- 
nists that “wars of liberation” are “the 
surefire formula for successful expan- 
sion.” Asked last week how he felt now 
about having suggested the idea, Gavin 
said: “I wish I hadn't.” 

"A Good Time."' Fulbright insisted 
solemnly that “we are not trying to put 
on a circus” with the televised commit- 
tee hearings. Even if he had been, John- 
son's portentous flight to Honolulu 
would have stolen the spotlight. Natural- 
ly, that was not the chief object of the 
President’s meeting with Saigon’s lead- 
ers. “For some time I have been wanting 
to see them,” said Johnson. “This seems 
to be a good time to do it.” In fact, it 
seemed long overdue, for no U.S. Presi- 
dent in office has ever met with the 
leaders of South Viet Nam. 

Clearly, too, it was a well-timed op- 
portunity to clarify U.S. issues and ob- 
jectives in the war. Thus far, pacifist 
demonstrators, antiwar columnists and 
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dissident Democratic Congressmen have 
made their case far more persuasively 
and specifically than has the Administra- 
tion. In large part, this is due to John- 
son’s reluctance to spell out the poten- 
tial costs and dangers of the war. Ver- 
mont’s moderate G.O.P. Senator George 
Aiken last week urged him to do just 
that by letting the nation know that it 
might very well be in for some “extraor- 
dinary sacrifices,” including higher taxes, 
wage and price controls, rationing, and 
universal conscription if the war wid- 
ens further. If the President is to retain 
the nation’s considerable support for the 
war, some such acknowledgment may 
well prove necessary. 


FOREIGN AID 
New Script 


President Johnson produced a_for- 
eign aid program last week that was as 
elaborately hedged as an Italian garden. 
It included bookkeeping dodges to make 
the price appear low, legislative inno- 
vations to soothe the Senate, new ideas 
to succor the hungry, sick and ignorant, 
and tightened controls to mollify at 
least some of the critics who regard all 
foreign aid as a colossal boondoggle 
For the most part, it made sense. 

The basic package for the year be- 
ginning July 1, covering military and 
economic aid, comes to $3.39 billion, a 
shade under Johnson's original request 
for this fiscal year. This apparent econ- 
omy was gained by shifting military aid 
to South Viet Nam to the regular De- 
fense Department budget and charging 
$170 million in new health and edu- 
cational-assistance projects to other 
agencies. In any case, it seems likely 
that Johnson will come back with sup- 
plemental requests after July 1, as he 
did last month, when he asked an extra 
$715 million for the current budget. 





Solid Evidence. The significance of 
the program lies beneath the figure jug- 
gling. For years, Washington has given 
lip service to the idea that recipients of 
aid must show they deserve it by helping 
themselves. This time, Johnson empha- 
sized his theme of “action, not prom- 
ises,” in his message to Congress. Spe- 
cifically, the U.S. expects beneficiary 
nations to “invest every possible re- 
source in improving farming techniques, 
in school and hospital construction and 
in critical industry; make land reforms, 
tax changes and other basic adjustments 
necessary to transform their 
face the population problem squarely 
and realistically; create the climate that 
will attract foreign investment and keep 
local money at home.” In the past, re- 
cipients had only to agree with these 
criteria. Henceforth, they will have to 
show “solid evidence” of meeting them. 
The new policy seems custom-tailored 
by the chief of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, David Bell, 
whose reputation as a tough, able ad- 
ministrator was borne out by his per- 
formance last week as the Administra- 
tion’s chief foreign aid advocate. 

In the military phase of the program, 
there will be a continued shift away 
from grants and an increased effort to 
enable countries to make outright pur- 
chases of U.S. equipment. The changes 
are far more basic on the economic 
side. Agricultural aid, for instance, 
would go up more than one-third, to 
nearly $500 million, at the expense of 
grandiose construction schemes. More 
emphasis will be placed on financing 
development projects through interna- 
tional agencies such as the World Bank. 

School-to-School. In a separate mes- 
sage proposing international education 
and health acts, Johnson went still fur- 
ther toward the global Great Society. 
He recommended extensive schemes for 
exporting more teachers and medical 
personnel, including establishment of an 
“international career service” in the 


societies; 
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Toward a global Great Society. 
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public-health field. He offered  birth- 


control assistance to nations that re- 
quest it. He would post educational 
attachés in U.S. embassies. create a 


placement service for American teach- 
ers seeking to go abroad, and en- 
courage “school-to-school” —_ partner- 
ships in which, for a starter, 1,000 
American institutions would assist in- 
dividual counterparts overseas. 

The most imaginative Administration 
proposal envisions a kind of reverse 
Peace Corps that would import 5,000 
young people from underdeveloped 
countries to teach their languages here 
and work in domestic poverty programs. 
There are also programs to eradicate 
smallpox, malaria and other diseases, 
and to intensify aid to children abroad 
whose diets are supplemented by U.S. 
largesse, Finally, as suggested by some 
Senators, Johnson proposed that for- 
eign aid be authorized for a period of 
five years rather than one—though 
funds could still be appropriated an- 
nually—with separate bills for military 
and economic assistance 

Congressional reaction to the new 
script was one of polite and not-so- 
polite skepticism. Thus, for all John- 
son's efforts to make his aid program 
more palatable, it seemed likely that 
the annual foreign aid debate on Capi- 
tol Hill would go on much as before. 


THE CONGRESS 


ls Compulsory Unionism More 

Important Than Viet Nam? 

The U.S. Senate had been hamstrung 

for nine days by a filibuster that Minori- 
ty Leader Everett Dirksen called “the 
second battle of I4(b).” As in the first, 
which was waged during the waning 
days of last year’s congressional session, 
Dirksen’s aim was to block Administra- 
tion attempts to repeal Section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which permits 
States to Outlaw union membership as a 
condition of employment. The talka- 
thon began when Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield moved that the Senate take 
up the repeal bill; Dirksen got the floor 
and held on for dear life. 
By all odds, it was the most flac- 
cid filibuster in memory. There was no 
reading of recipes or telephone books, 
none of the oldtime Bible-spouting, rip- 
snorting oratory. Dirksen and his fili- 
buster co-captain, North Carolina 
Democrat Sam Ervin, had assigned 
each of their 27 teammates to a group 
and a captain: each was prepared to 
carry on night and day if pushed. But 
nobody was pushing. Majority Leader 
Mansfield refused to hold marathon ses- 
sions, saw to it that the Senate always 
recessed in time for dinner, and once 
even in time for lunch—all of which 
moved Oregon’s waspish Wayne Morse 
to complain that the Senate was keeping 
“banker's hours.” 

Dirksen used to advantage a Senate 
rule by which no committee other than 
Appropriations may meet while the 
main body is in session. “I must insist on 
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that rule.” he intoned in his best 
steamboat-Gothic profundo, “I cannot, 
helter-skelter, permit one committee to 
meet and not another.” Arkansas Dem- 
ocrat William Fulbright protested in 
vain that his Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee urgently needed to review President 
Johnson's $275 million supplemental re- 
guest for economic aid to South Viet 
Nam. The problem could easily be re- 
solved, Dirksen countered, by getting 
Mansfield to withdraw his motion to 
take up repeal of 14(b). “Is compulsory 
unionism more important than the 
young men who are slogging among the 
insects and the slime and the mud of 
Viet Nam?” asked Dirksen. “If Viet 
Nam is important, good. Then let the 
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DIRKSEN 
Nobody was pushing. 


President come down to us and ask us 
to withdraw it, It is that simple.” 

By week’s end the pressure had got- 
ten too much for Mansfield, who an- 
nounced that he would ask for a vote 
this week on a cloture petition to shut 
off the filibuster. That was fine with 
Dirksen. With all but six of his 32 Re- 
publican colleagues firmly behind him, 
and strong support from Southern 
Democrats, he was confident of getting 
the 34 votes needed to defeat cloture. 
For Mansfield to win, said Dirksen, “it 
would take nothing short of a miracle 
—or an earth convulsion.” 


PROTEST 
One Last Fling 


Fortunately for diplomacy, the State 
Department does not normally have to 
rely on the U.S, mails. Announcing that 
it aimed to revoke the travel privileges 
of the three leading Vietniks who jour- 
neyed illegally on a “peace mission” to 
Hanoi in December, the department last 
week sent the trio registered letters 
asking them to turn in their passports. 





At week's end, four days after reading 
the news stories, none of the three had 
yet received the department's request. 

For Yale History Professor Staugh- 
ton Lynd, 36, the most publicized of the 
Hanoi tourists, the delay was good for 
one last peace fling. When the BBC 
invited him to air his views on the war, 
New Leftist Lynd—to his own surprise 
—still had his passport, and flew off to 
London. There he denounced U.S. in- 
volvement in Viet Nam on a TV panel 
show, told a sparse peacenik rally in 
Trafalgar Square that American policy 
is “as ruthless to the truth as it is ruth- 
less to human beings. I. for one, shall 
have nothing to do with that policy.” 
Which, after all, is just what the State 
Department intends. 


LABOR 


Elusive Heel 

If Teamsters’ Boss Jimmy Hoffa has 
an Achilles’ heel, the Justice Depart- 
ment has yet to find it. The department 
has brought him to trial six times with- 
in the past decade. Twice it has won 
convictions. Yet elusive Jimmy has yet 
to spend a day in jail as a result. And 
he still has unchallenged command of 
the biggest (1,750,000 members), most 
powerful union in the U.S. 

Last week the Supreme Court agreed 
to review Hoffa's conviction on charges 
of tampering with a Nashville jury in 
a 1962 federal trial, for which he was 
sentenced in 1964 to eight vears in jail 
and a $10,000 fine. Though the Team- 
sters’ lawyers had questioned the con- 
viction on 21 points, the court lim- 
ited its review to their contention that 
Edward Partin, a longtime crony of 
Hoffa who acted as a part-time guard 
at his hotel during the Nashville trial, 
had been released from jail in Louisiana 
to spy on Hoffa for the Government. 
Partin’s courtroom testimony that Hoffa 
had bragged about bribing a Nashville 
juror, the Teamster boss claimed, was 
based in effect on “unreasonable search 
and seizure” and violated the privacy of 
his deliberations with his lawyer. 

Whatever the court decides, it has 
given Hoffa what a Justice Department 
lawyer called “a year's free pass.” Thus 
Hoffa is virtually guaranteed re-election 
to the Teamsters’ presidency at the un- 
ion’s convention in July. “I will certainly 
run,” he said last week, “and I do not 
expect any opposition.” 

The court’s reprieve will not be 
wasted—at least not by Hoffa. At 
week's end he said that he would ask 
the convention to change the union’s 
bylaws, apparently so that he can name 
his successor if he is jailed. Moreover, 
he proclaimed, he is considering organ- 
izing professional athletes, particularly 
football players disgruntled with the 
huge sums paid to “bonus babies.” The 
team owners may not prove as amena- 
ble as, say, truck-fleet owners. Warned 
William Clay Ford, president of the 
Detroit Lions: “We can make truck 
drivers of these players real easy.” 
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WEATHER 
Belial Unbound 


The snow came fluttering down, con- 
veniently, on the weekend, the first real 
fall of the season in many areas. It 
ended four days later as one of the 
century’s wickedest storms, a Belial of 
a blizzard that disrupted life for mil- 
lions in the eastern third of the nation 
and caused at least 208 deaths. 

In Washington, which clings fondly 
to the notion that it is a semitropical 
Southern city, and has little truck with 
snowplows and such, 12 in. of squashy 
snow, on top of 74 in. from the week 
before, immobilized the Government 
more effectively than SMERSH could 
have done. Most Government employ- 


home in Maryland at midnight on Sun- 
day so that he could be on the job 
Monday morning. 

The blizzard’s main force hit cen- 
tral New York, the East's traditional 
“snow belt.” Syracuse measured 53 in. 
of snow, Rochester 28.4. Oswego (pop. 
23,000), a port city on Lake Ontario, 
was hit with 101.5 in. Huge, 30-ft. 
drifts blocked Oswego’s main streets. In 
Syracuse, 40 office girls were trapped 
for more than two days in Mohawk 
Airlines offices. In Rochester, a nuptial 
dinner lasted for three days when wed- 
ding guests were snowed in at Temple 
Beth El. 

The Jet Stream. The lethal edge of 
the storm was a savage 50-60 knot gale. 
In rural Maryland, gusts blew a rescue 
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SNOWBOUND PENNSYLVANIA MOTHER & RESCUERS 
As if answering an airlines commercial. 


ees were given Monday off and allowed 
to come in late Tuesday. Congressional 
debate dropped to a somnolent whisper 
when only a ninth of the House and a 
third of the Senate battled through the 
drifts to Capitol Hill. 

Snowed In & Snowed Out. It was not 
snowing in Viet Nam, so the State De- 
partment dispatched a four-wheel-drive 
Jeep to bring Dean Rusk in from his 
snowbound home in Maryland for the 
Sunday conferences that followed the 
U.S. decision to end the bombing pause. 
The Pentagon rolled out four-ton trucks 
for its top officials. One lower-grade 
officer had to stay on duty in the com- 
mand center for 42 hours because his 
relief could not make his way in. Ag- 
riculture Secretary Orville Freeman, 
after flying in from Minneapolis, found 
the 25-mile highway from outlying Dul- 
les Airport impassable, finally “taxied” 
to National Airport, close to town, aboard 
a DC-6. A White House guard left 
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helicopter to the ground, killing the pi- 
lot, after an attempt to airlift an expec- 
tant mother to a hospital. (Mother and 
baby survived.) In central New York, 
two people were found dead in their 
car 300 ft. from the warm refuge of a 
house that they could not even see in 
the white glare. 

A Weather Bureau meteorologist 
blamed the blizzard on an aberration in 
the jet stream, the 60-200 knot current 
that blows from west to cast at a height 
of 30,000 to 40,000 ft. Normally, dur- 
ing the winter, the stream heads out to 
sea around the latitude of Philadelphia, 
serves as a buffer between arctic cold 
and warm, moist southern air. This 
year, as if answering an airlines com- 
mercial, the stream headed on down to 
Jacksonville before departing the U.S., 
and allowed the arctic air to freeze 
the moisture-laden southern front on its 
way north. The result was already being 
called the Blizzard of *66. 





CALIFORNIA 


Pat's Last Putt 

He had promised to reach his deci- 
sion, in accordance with California tra- 
dition, “when the first snows fall on the 
Sierras.” But the snows came in Au- 
gust last year. By last week, when Pat 
Brown finally got around to announcing 
that he would run for a third term as 
Governor of the nation’s biggest state, 
the suspense had melted about as long 
ago as those first flakes. 

On Brown, who usually seems as 
combative as a chocolate soldier, the 
decision worked like a bugle call, “Off 
to the races!” he cried at an 8 a.m, 
capitol press conference. Then, board- 
ing a battered DC-7 in Sacramento, 
Brown prop-stopped from the far north 
to the Mexican border for a series of 
six airport press conferences announc- 
ing his candidacy. Thirteen hours and 
1,500 miles later, Brown, 60, was as 
perky as ever. “When I get into a po- 
litical campaign,” he chortled, “the old 
adrenalin starts shooting through my 
veins.” 

Non-Eloquence. He will need more 
than glad glands. A January survey by 
the esteemed State Poll showed that 
the two foremost candidates for the Re- 
publican nomination were both widen- 
ing their earlier leads over Brown. Ac- 
tor Ronald Reagan was ahead by 4.4%, 


former San Francisco Mayor George 
Christopher by 15.1%. Brown brushed 
this aside with his wonted non-elo- 


quence: “I've never been ahead in any 
poll, but when it gets right down to the 
18th hole and you have to sink those 
long putts to win, I do it.” 

In fact, the Governor had already 
pulled away from his only potential 
Democratic challenger. The same poll 
gave him a 33.1% lead over Los An- 
geles’ Mayor Sam Yorty, a longtime 
foe, who greeted Brown's announce- 
ment with a four-page tirade castigating 
the Governor for everything from al- 
lowing “delay, confusion and influence 
peddling” in state affairs to letting left- 
ists and “cynical mercenaries” take over 
the party. Countered Brown: “Mayor 
Yorty made a similar vicious attack on 
President John F. Kennedy, and that's 
all I have to say about that.” 

Giant-Killer. For Reagan, who is far 
ahead of Christopher in polls among 
Republican voters, the Governor had 
only mild contempt. Brown observed 
that in his last two races he had defeat- 
ed “the giants,” William Knowland and 
Richard Nixon, and that now “the 
Republican Party is not running its 
strongest candidate.” Though he lightly 
twitted Reagan for lack of experience 
in public office and for being a Goldwa- 
ter Republican, Brown concentrated on 
his own record. He claims credit for 
doubling the capacity of the state's high- 
er-education system, improving the wa- 
ter supply and recreational facilities, 
providing welfare measures for the aged 
and disabled, and promoting business 
expansion that created “more than 
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1,000,000 jobs in the past seven years.” 
Brown even boasts that California's 
gross income, $56.4 billion a year, is 
“the sixth largest in the world,” trailing 
only the U.S., the Soviet Union, West 
Germany, Britain and France. 

If Brown succeeds in November, he 
will be only the second three-term Gov- 
ernor in California history. The first 
was Republican Earl Warren, who went 
on to the U.S. Supreme Court in 1953, 
charting a route that Brown would like 
to follow. Would he serve the full four 
years if elected? Yes, he said, “God 
willing.” What if he were named to the 
court while Governor? That, said Pat 
Brown, would be a decision to discuss 
with his wife. 


WYOMING 


Change on the Range 

They laughed at Clifford Hansen 
when he first declared for Governor 
of Wyoming in 1918. Admittedly, he 
was only six at the time. Nonetheless, 
it was not his precocity but his stutter 
that drew guffaws from cowhands on 
the 4,200-acre family spread near Jack- 
son. Today Governor Clifford Hansen 
no longer stutters, and to many of his 
fellow Republicans his policies are no 
laughing matter, either, In a state where 
Republican Governors are traditionally 
ultraconservative, Hansen has been act- 
ing suspiciously like a moderate. 

In the three years since he went to the 
Governor's mansion in Cheyenne as a 
far-right-winger, Hansen has driven 
through the legislature a herd of pro- 
grams to which the state G.O.P. was 
fundamentally opposed. He asked for 
and got an urban-renewal plan, an in- 
crease in the state sales tax and a boost 
in the state minimum wage from 75¢ 
to $1. Under Hansen, appropriations 
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for state programs to combat alcoholism 
and mental illness jumped by more than 
50%. The going has not always been 
smooth. “My opposition,” says Hansen, 
“seems to forget that this is the 20th 
century.” By the opposition, of course, 
Hansen means the vociferous diehards 
within his own party. 

"Main Street Meetings." The issue on 
which Hansen differs most sharply with 
his G.O.P. predecessors (and some 
Democratic Governors as well) is that 
of federal aid, from which Wyoming 
in the past has recoiled as if it were a 
one-way pass to perdition. Last year, 
nonetheless, Hansen persuaded the legis- 
lature to repeal a Wyoming law that 
prohibited the use of state funds to 
match federal grants for public educa- 
tion (the only nay votes in either 
house came from Republicans). Says 
Hansen: “I don’t stand against federal 
programs. My job is to make all the 
elements of the federal program work 
as well as possible for Wyoming, even 
though I may not personally agree with 
the principles of the programs.” 

Democrats, as a result, openly ex- 
press admiration for Cliff Hansen. “He 
has made a complete changeover since 
he became Governor,” says Cheyenne 
Attorney Walter Phelan, a former Dem- 
ocratic state chairman and onetime 
state house speaker. “He has been striv- 
ing mightily to get his party over from 
its far-right position, more toward cen- 
ter.” Of course, he adds, “he isn't 
moving it a bit.” 

To drum up support for his programs 
and get ideas for new ones, Hansen 
has begun a series of day-long “Main 
Street meetings” in each of Wyoming's 
23 counties, last week drew a talkative 
crowd of 100 at Lusk (pop. 1,890), 
the county seat of agricultural Niobrara 
County, which is steadily losing its 
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HANSEN & SHOSHONI INDIANS 
Suspiciously like a moderate. 


young folk to livelier areas. “These are 
times of rapid change, and state gov- 
ernment must be alert to all of its 
opportunities,” he told them. “People 
expect more of their city and state 
governments, and | recognize that the 
things expected must be done if we are 
to entice new people here.” 

Cattleman's Establishment. For years, 
Wyoming—the name in Algonquian 
means “wide prairie place’—was con- 
tent to entice summer tourists, who 
came to fish in the lonely magnificence 
of the Jackson Hole country, gaze at 
the golden splendor of the Grand Te- 
tons at sunset, clock Old Faithful’s 
split-second eruptions, or square-dance 
at the annual Cheyenne Frontier Days. 
Without neglecting the tourist, who 
brought in a record $100 million in 
1965, the state’s economy under Han- 
sen has been experiencing a dramatic 
change. Though cattle still outnumber 
its 330,000 human inhabitants nearly 
4 to 1, Wyoming is no longer simple 
cow country. It has become the fifth- 
ranking U.S. state in oil production and 
eighth-ranking in natural gas, also ex- 
ports wheat, sulphur, iron ore pellets 
and uranium as well as cattle and sheep. 
Since 1963, its economy has been en- 
riched by $225 million in new and ex- 
panded industrial investment. 

Wyoming still proudly calls itself the 
Cowboy State, and its Establishment, 
if less than all-powerful these days, re- 
mains the conservative Stock Growers 
Association, whose members include 
twelve of Wyoming's 25 state senators. 
Hansen, who still maintains the family 
cattle ranch outside Jackson, worked 
his way up through the Association, 
was elected president in 1953, and used 
it as his springboard to power. 

Rights of Responsibility. A lithe (5 
ft. 9 in., 149 Ibs.), deeply religious 
Episcopalian, Hansen is of solidly Dan- 
ish ancestry, but has the dark, high- 
cheekboned good looks of a Shoshoni 
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or Arapaho brave. He neither smokes 
nor drinks, does 80 push-ups a day, in- 
variably leaves the Governor's mansion 
on foot. As affable and unpretentious 
as Ben Cartwright, he is apt to answer 
his own office phone with a friendly 
“This is Cliff Hansen.” 

Hansen has said that he will seek re- 
election in November and has no desire 
to go to Washington. Even so, last 
week's announcement by Republican 
Senator Milward Simpson that a severe 
arthritic condition will force his retire- 
ment when his term expires next Jan- 
uary caused a flurry of speculation in 
Cheyenne that Hansen might run for 
Simpson's Senate seat after all. Hansen, 
however, apparently feels that he can 
do more for Wyoming by staying on in 
the Governor's mansion. As he sees it, 
“Positive action to strengthen state gov- 
ernment is the constructive way to op- 
pose centralization. States’ rights are 
without force unless they are coupled 
with state responsibility.” 


MISSISSIPPI 


Bourbon Borealis 

In Mississippi, as the cheerful saying 
goes, “the drys have their law, the wets 
have their whisky and the state gets its 
taxes.’ Though they have the only state- 
wide prohibition statute in the U.S., 
Mississippians have no trouble getting 
a drink in 59 of 82 counties. Bootleg- 
gers support the 58-year-old law  be- 
cause they can make a greater profit 
on liquor when it is illegal. Drinkers 
also generally approve of the dichoto- 
my, although whisky smuggled from 
neighboring states costs more than any- 
where else in the Southeast. 

One bourbon drinker who does not 
like the setup is Governor Paul John- 
son. Last week he urged Mississippians 
to repeal the prohibition law. The hy- 
pocrisy of their back-door drinking hab- 
its, he told the legislature, makes Mis- 
sissippians the “laughingstock of the 
nation.” Said Johnson: “It is high time 
for someone to stand boldly in the 
front door and talk plainly, sensibly and 
honestly about whisky, black-market, 
taxes, payola, and all of the many-col- 
ored hues that make up Mississippi's 
illegal aurora borealis of prohibition.” 

The brightest hue of all is green. 
Though the state has taxed the illegal 
liquor trade since World War Il, it 
managed to collect only $5,000,000 last 
year—and revenue-poor —_ Mississippi 
could use a lot more. Johnson has in 
mind a state-run distribution system 
similar to that in Washington state— 
which with approximately the same 
population collected $42 million in liq- 
vor taxes last year. Johnson proposed 
to earmark the extra funds for the 
state’s inadequate school system and 
public health services. Also tourists and 
conventioneers, who prefer not to break 
a law to bend an elbow, would probably 
be more numerous as a result. 

Since whisky is a high-proof issue in 
Mississippi, Johnson did not ask the leg- 
islators—who do their drinking in “pri- 
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THE HUDSON’S STORM KING MOUNTAIN 
In Baedeker’s eyes, more inspiring than the Rhine. 


vate clubs” in Jackson—to repeal the 
law on their own. Instead, he asked 
them to authorize a referendum by 
March 15. Drys won the last such vote, 
in 1952, by 140,681 votes to 80,222. If 
repeal should fail this time, warned the 
Governor, he would be forced to “dry 
up this state like the Sahara,” 

Johnson even got an uninvited fore- 
taste of how arid the desert might be. 
The capital's biggest charity event of 
the year, the Junior League carnival 
ball, took place three nights after his 
speech. Along with other celebrators, 
the Governor dropped in on a Jackson 
country club for a nightcap only to 
find that sheriffs deputies had got there 
first, smashed the liquor-cabinet door 
with a sledge hammer, and carted off 
all the whisky, wine and gin to the 
Hinds County Courthouse. “Paul, can't 
you do something about this?” a lady 
in mink beseeched Johnson. “I made 
my stand, I took my chance,” the Gov- 
ernor responded, dryly. 


NEW YORK 


The Shame of the Shatemuc 

Compared to the Mississippi or the 
Missouri, the 306-mile-long Hudson is 
a whippersnapper waterway. Nonethe- 
less, there is not a river on the continent 
that surpasses it in natural beauty: the 
great Karl Baedeker called its vistas 
“grander and more inspiring” than the 
Rhine's. Nor has any other American 
stream earned so rich a place in the na- 
tion’s history, art and folklore. Yet the 
Shatemuc, “the water that flows both 
ways,” as the Algonquin Indians called 
it, today is the most wantonly abused 
river in the U.S., its banks in many 
places a riparian slum, its waters a 
running sewer. 

Last week a New York commission 
proposed that something—finally—be 
done about the Hudson. Headed and 
partly financed by Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller’s conservation-minded 


brother Laurance, the commission 
urged that New York and New Jersey 
(which has 21 miles of the river's west 
bank) join with the Federal Govern- 
ment to form a Hudson River authority 
with major responsibility for cleaning 
up the river and ensuring orderly 
growth in the broad Hudson Valley. 
Estimated cost: $1.3 billion. 

Brotherly Accord. Though a vital fea- 
ture of the valley's rehabilitation would 
be public acquisition of some 100,000 
acres at 150 scenic points (cost; $100 
million), most of the commission's rec- 
ommendations could be carried out 
through effective coordination of al- 
ready existing programs, including New 
York’s own $1 billion water-pollution 
campaign. Scenic easements, under 
which a property owner would be grant- 
ed tax concessions if he agreed to keep 
his land undeveloped, could hold back 
industry from the shoreline and crown- 
ing highlands, at the same time keep 
the countryside in private hands. Intel- 
ligent zoning could induce subdividers 
to arrange houses in clusters rather than 
wasteful grids and to follow the natural 
contour of the land instead of flattening 
it with the bulldozer. 

Most heartening to conservationists 
was the commission’s condemnation of 
Consolidated Edison’s plan for a huge 
hydroelectric power plant at the base 
of brooding Storm King Mountain, at 
the famed north gate to the majestic 
Hudson Highlands.* Governor Rocke- 
feller, who had earlier supported the 
$162 million Con Ed project, backed 
off after his brother criticized it, said 
that “if another solution can be found, 


» A US. Court of Appeals recently ordered 
the Federal Power Commission to review its 
approval of the plant so as to give greater 
weight to the project's effect on the environ- 
ment, marking the first occasion on which the 
FPC has been told to weigh the technical 
need for a utility against its effect on the scen- 
ery, fisheries or other equally relevant con- 
servation considerations. 
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it should be.” The commission chided 
local government for failure to request 
federal beautification and urban-renew- 
al money, noted that the latter could 
open up rotting waterfronts and create 
little “fishermen’s wharves” along the 
river. 

“Not Enough." The commission es- 
chewed “czarlike powers” for the pro- 
posed Hudson authority, would indeed 
give it littke more than the power of 
persuasion. Some conservationists con- 
tended that this might not be sufficient 
for an eleventh-hour rescue mission. 
Democratic Representative Richard Ot- 
tinger, who was elected on a plank of 
restoring the Hudson Valley, said that 
“with respect to the ambitions of cer- 
tain special-interest groups, this is not 


enough.” It was at least a hopeful 
beginning. 

ARMED FORCES 
Essayons! 


The Army engineer's worst enemies 
in Viet Nam are sand, heat, rain and 
the Viet Cong—in that order. Sand 
sifts into the clutches, bearings and 
grease seals of vital construction equip- 
ment that is needed 20 hours a day, 
seven days a week. The days are so hot 
(sometimes reaching 125°) that con- 
crete must be poured after dark. The 
muggy, rainy tropical climate silently, 
incessantly erodes everything from 
spanners to cranes. And there is the 
ever-present threat of Viet Cong snipers 
or a full-scale enemy attack. 

No previous assignment in its history 
has taxed the Army’s 70,000-man Corps 
of Engineers more heavily. For even 
more than the Pacific battles of World 
War II, the struggle for Viet Nam—as 
Douglas MacArthur said of the earlier 
conflict—is “an engineer's war.” De- 
spite Herculean construction feats by 
the corps, the U.S. buildup has of ne- 
cessity outpaced the logistical facilities 
needed to handle it. On his return from 
Saigon last November, one of Defense 
Secretary McNamara’s first orders to 
Pentagon aides was to find a chief en- 
gineer to supervise all military con- 
struction in South Viet Nam. 

The man they found is Arkansas- 
born Brigadier General Carroll Dunn, 
49, currently deputy chief of staff for 
the Eighth Army, who will arrive there 
next week. A_ professional engineer 
(University of Illinois, “38), he super- 
vised construction of the first’ carly- 
warning system in Greenland, the Titan 
Il missile sites and the National Acro- 
nautics and Space Administration's vast 
new Houston headquarters. Dunn will 
now be McNamara’s straw boss in 
charge of some $1 billion worth of 
work and 40,000 military and civilian 
engineers. It will be his toughest as- 
signment yet. 

“Look at It Now." Last week alone, 
the 10,000 men of the 18th Engineer 
Brigade were building a 10,000-ft. jet- 
fighter strip at Phan Rang, a floating 
dock that will double the capacity of 
the Qui Nhon harbor, a communica- 
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tions facility and a 60-bed hospital for 


the Ist Air Cavalry at An Khe, a 
250,000-sq.-vd. ammunition dump at 
Long Binh, and fortifications and hous- 
ing at Cu Chi for newly arrived troops 
of the 25th Division. In one recent 
seven-day period, the men of the 18th 
worked 161,923 man-hours, hauling 
362,762 tons of fill, pouring 1.394 cu. 
yds. of concrete, finishing 504 lin. ft. 
of runway, erecting 474,460 sq. ft. of 
open and covered storage, crushing 
4,806 tons of rock and building 3,840 
sq. ft. of hospital wards. 

By far the most spectacular U.S. 
engineering project of the war is Cam 
Ranh Bay, a 15-mile-long, five-mile- 
wide deep-water harbor 190 miles north 
of Saigon. Seven months ago it was a 
pristine, sun-blanched wasteland; today 
it is a frenetic modern port that rivals 
Charleston's in size. There, last week. 
building supplies. ammunition and bar- 
rels of fuel were stacked endlessly on 
the beaches near rows of new ware- 
houses and barracks. On a_ flattened 
hilltop, antiaircraft Hawk missiles stood 
at the ready. Nearby, giant C-130 
cargo planes and F-4 Phantom jet fight- 
ers returning from combat taxied down 
on a new 10,000-ft. runway. “When 
we landed last June,” said Colonel Wil- 
liam F. Hart of the 35th Engineers 
Group, “there was one pier here and 
that’s about all. Just look at it now!” 

Pride of Cam Ranh Bay is the new 
DeLong pier. Three hundred feet by 
90 ft., it was towed from South Caro- 
lina, arrived Oct. 30, and was in use 
45 days later. To anchor it, caissons 
were sunk 138 ft. into the bay’s sandy 
bottom: an 85S0-ft.-long causeway from 
shore to pier was fashioned out of 27,- 
500 cu. yds. of rock that had to be 
blasted out of a nearby hill. “It was the 
most spectacular and important project 
we've had to date,” said Colonel Hart. 








It also was one of the most urgently 
needed: before the new pier was put 
in use, as many as 47 ships choked the 
bay waiting to unload; last week there 
were none. 

"A Bridge Is a Bridge." To meet the 
demands of the war and the Corps of 
Engineers’ own manpower shortage, an 
engineers’ training regiment, inactive 
since Korea, has been reactivated at 
Fort Belvoir, Va. The first class of 60 
men started training last month, will be 
joined by a new group every other week 
until the regiment reaches an operating 
strength of 1,200 men. Courses at Bel- 
voir are specifically Viet Nam-oriented, 
with heavy stress on such skills as rein- 
forced-concrete bridge design and con- 
struction, maintenance of equipment— 
not to mention combat and survival. 

Also at Fort Belvoir, Army engineers 
are trying out the versatile Universal 
Engineer Tractor, which resembles a 
World War I tank, is mostly aluminum 
and weighs only 31,000 Ibs. The UET 
can be used as a bulldozer, grader, 
scraper, armored personnel carrier or 
general-purpose transport, has an over- 
the-road speed of better than 30 m.p.h. 
Some new items already in the engi- 
neers’ toolbox: aluminum landing mats, 
plastic road surfaces (called “mem- 
branes”), and moisture-proof _ plastic 
maps that can be wadded up and tucked 
into a shirt pocket and still retain their 
original shape. 

The unassuming motto of the Corps 
of Engineers is Essayons (Let's try)— 
an injunction they heeded with distinc- 
tion in the tropics of the South Pacific 
and the frozen hills of Korea. Now 
they are learning to take the sands and 
swamps of South Viet Nam in stride. 
As an instructor at Fort Belvoir put it 
last week: “A bridge is a bridge wher- 
ever you build it. If you can build it 
one place, you can build it another.” 


NEW DOCKS AT CAM RANH BAY 
After seven months, a port to rival Charleston’s. 
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THE SORRY STATE OF DIVORCE LAW 


MERICANS do just about everything a bit more 
spectacularly than most other people. That includes 
marriage and divorce. The U.S, has the world’s highest 
divorce rate, but it also leads in the rate of remarriage 
after divorce, an occurrence that frequently boosts the 
statistics by leading to yet another breakup. Americans, 
in short, appear to be marrying more and enjoying it 
less. This situation distresses clergymen, sociologists and 
anthropologists, who rightly regard stable marriage as the 
foundation of society. But it is only half the tragedy of 
divorce in America. The real scandal is not that so many 
Americans resort to divorce. It is that so many of the laws 
of the land are sadly out of step with the growing recogni- 
tion that, for both married couples and society, divorce is 
often preferable to a dead marriage. 

The most significant happening in the divorce field is a 
widespread and growing attack on those laws. Whatever 
else marriage may be, the state regards it as a public con- 
tract that only the state can dissolve. The laws that govern 
that dissolution in the U.S., however, are not only widely 
conflicting and confusing—all 50 states have their own laws 
——but are based on notions that are out of touch with the 
changing realities of modern society. Most of them tend 
to embitter spouses, neglect the welfare of the children, 
prevent reconciliation and produce a large measure of 
hypocrisy, double-dealing and perjury. Looking at the welter 
of divorce laws in the U.S., David R. Mace, executive direc- 
tor of the American Association of Marriage Counselors, 
can only call it “an absolutely ghastly, dreadful, deplorably 
messy situation.” Across the U.S., judges, lawyers and mar- 
riage experts are raising an urgent cry that it is time to 
reform and humanize the divorce system. 


A Confession of Failure 

The system has not only succeeded in making divorce 
unpleasant, complicated and expensive; it has been woe- 
fully ineffective in its original aim of holding down divorce 
and protecting society from the problems that breakups 
produce. Roughly 400,000 U.S. couples are being divorced 
each year. About 40% of them are childless; the rest 
have some 500,000 children, two-thirds of them under 
the age of ten. More than 6,000,000 Americans are now 
divorced or separated, and divorce seems to breed divorce: 
probably half of all divorced Americans are the children 
of divorced parents. Divorce or separation occur most 
among the poor, the least educated and Negroes, least 
among the affluent (who usually get most of the publici- 
ty), the well-educated and couples with three or more 
children. Increasingly, it is a problem of the young: 46% 
of all divorces involve girls who marry in their teens, 
and 74% those who marry under 25, Conversely, an esti- 
mated 85% of Americans who marry at the age of 25 
or over stay married. Even so, there is a growing trend 
for couples to split up in middle age after the kids have 
left home and husband and wife have discovered that 
they no longer can, or want to, get along. Though Roman 
Catholics get fewer divorces than others because of their 
church's proscriptions, they are not very far behind the 
Protestant breakup rate because of desertions, separations 
and annulments. 

Most Americans still agree with Dr. Lawrence S. Kubie, 
clinical professor of psychiatry at the University of Mary- 
land, that “divorce is always a tragedy no matter how 
civilized the handling of it, always a confession of human 
failure, even when it is the sorry better of sorry alterna- 
tives.” But Americans are more relaxed, tolerant and realis- 
tic about divorce than they used to be. Though vestiges 
of social stigma because of divorce still remain in small 
U.S. communities, most of the nation long ago decided 
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that a happy divorce, when such can be accomplished, is 
better than an unhappy marriage, or what British Author 
A. P. Herbert called “holy deadlock.” 

Because of this attitude, many of the attacks that used 
to be directed at divorce itself have now shifted to the law. 
The pressure to make divorce laws more humane also 
draws strength from the realization that the divorce rate, 
while hardly anything to boast about, is not really as alarm- 
ing as it is often made out to be. The rate of divorce in 
the U.S. has actually held rather steady for 15 years, and 
the vast majority of Americans still stay married “until 
death do us part.” The rate hit an all-time high of 18.2 
divorces per 1,000 existing marriages in 1946, when many 
hasty wartime marriages were dissolved. Since then it has 
dropped to 9.2 per 1,000, not much above the 6.6-per-1,000 
figure that was the norm in 1920. 


Mating at Random 

Another reason for a more realistic appraisal of divorce 
laws is a deeper understanding of what causes marital break- 
ups. While sex, money and incompatibility are the tra- 
ditional reasons for divorce, a mobile and changing urban 
society has loosened many of the bonds that once held 
marriage together, depriving men of their absolute dom- 
inance, giving women a large measure of economic in- 
dependence and weakening the sense of kinship. Mar- 
riage means happiness to Americans—and its inevitable 
problems seem to catch them by surprise. Mistakes are also 
easier to make in a day when mating is more random than 
ever. Unlike the divorce laws, the laws of marriage are sim- 
plicity itself: a girl can marry at 18 in most states without 
parental consent, and 20 states do not even bother with the 
normal three-day wait after a blood test. Many who get mar- 
ried do not seem to know quite what it is all about; a survey 
showed that U.S. teen-agers agree widely on only one marital 
duty: that the man should take out the garbage. 

The argument that children suffer most by a divorce no 
longer seems to be a deterrent; many psychiatrists believe 
that they can adjust nicely to an orderly divorce. “Divorce 
is not the costliest experience possible to a child,” says Child 
Psychiatrist J. Louise Despert. “Unhappy marriage without 
divorce can be far more destructive.” The gradual weaken- 
ing of religious strictures against divorce has also tended to 
make it more acceptable; all but the most fundamental U.S. 
Protestants now accept civil divorce—and the “new moral- 
ists” go further. In destructive family situations, says the 
Rey. Dr. Joseph F. Fletcher, professor of Christian social 
ethics at the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Mass., “divorce is the good thing to do: not merely excus- 
able, but rather the greatest of all goods. The divorce rate is 
a social symptom of increased respect for personal freedom 
and for genuine marriage commitment.” 

That is a far cry from Christ’s unequivocal condemnation 
of the Mosaic right of Jewish husbands to banish their wives 
at will: “What therefore God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” Still, it is hardly a surprise. The bonds of 
Christian matrimony have been slowly loosening ever since 
the 12th century church began granting annulments and sep- 
arations. At Luther's urging, the Protestant Reformation ap- 
proved secular divorce for grounds of adultery or desertion. 
Such Catholic countries as Italy and Argentina still ban di- 
vorce, but many others, from Japan to Sweden, have reached 
the point of permitting divorce by mutual consent. 

U.S. divorce laws theoretically shun the idea of mutual 
consent because it offends religious tradition and raises the 
specter of too many marriages being dissolved by whim or 
passing despair. In practice, however, 90% of U.S. divorces 
actually involve mutual consent that is disguised by legal 
hocus-pocus or outright perjury. Reason: the whole U.S. 
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approach begins with a disastrous premise. Instead of recog- 
nizing that both parties are almost always partly to blame, 
U.S. law demands verified proof of “fault” by one partner— 
and only one. The insistence seems almost sadistic: the 
“innocent” party must prove his or her mate “guilty” of 
offenses for which divorce is the punishment. 

The result is that the typical U.S. divorce trial is a farce 
that totally abdicates society's interest in salvaging marriage 
whenever possible. Most couples hammer out a collusive 
pretrial agreement in which one consents to accept the 
fault. The couple may sue on any of 47 assorted grounds, 
depending on the state. All SO states recognize adultery as 
grounds for divorce, 44 accept cruelty, 47 desertion, 29 non- 
support, 40 alcoholism, 43 the commission of a felony and 
32 impotence. By far the most common ground is the vague 
“cruelty.” a catchall that conceals more than it reveals. The 
harried judge, in fact, rarely hears the true story, usually 
signs the divorce agreement after only perfunctory question- 
ing. The defendant in the case has every reason to lie: the 
size of the alimony, the custody of the children and even the 
right to remarry may well depend on what the agreement 
says about his guilt. 

The real combat takes place in lawyers’ offices as the par- 
ties bargain—and punish each other. Now the woman 
scorned makes the cad pay: alimony may cost the husband 
one-third of his income, in some cases may continue even 
after his wife remarries. Children become pawns in the bar- 
gaining process: if he holds down alimony, she holds down 
visiting privileges. The hotter the fight, the higher the fees: 
some unscrupulous lawyers even inflame the sides to inflate 
the charges. Meanwhile, no one represents the children. They 
are commonly awarded like trophies to the “innocent” party, 
who is not necessarily the best parent. The spouses usually 
part more bitterly than they began. 


A Professional “Other Woman* 

The tougher the state, the bigger the lies. New York is 
the only state with only one ground for divorce: adultery as 
proved by third-party testimony. As a result, divorces that 
are contested by one of the parties roil in perjury and mud- 
slinging. In uncontested cases, New Yorkers can get di- 
vorced by hiring a professional “other woman,” but many 
childless couples prefer to seek annulments based on phony 
claims of refusal to bear children; New York has more an- 
nulments than any other state. Whatever their other dis- 
agreements, affluent couples usually agree to flee to divorce 
in easier states. A strong drive is being conducted in the 
New York legislature to reform the state’s 1787 divorce 
law, a reform that has long been opposed by spokesmen of 
the Catholic Church. This time, though church spokesmen 
have asked for a delay in consideration of the reform bill, 
a group of Catholic laymen has urged its passage, and the 
prospects look better. 

In theory, U.S. marriages can be ended only by the state 
of domicile—the state in which the parties really live. Ac- 
tually, such states as Idaho and Nevada permit divorce after 
only six weeks’ residence, and solemnly accept the visitor's 
lie that he or she aims to stay. The other states, including 
New York, accept such divorces because the Constitution 
commands all states to give “full faith and credit” to one 
another’s court judgments. On the other hand, no state is 
required to recognize the highly popular 24-hour Mexican 
divorce, which shuns the domicile lie and mainly involves 
mutual consent. The only state that fully recognizes Mexi- 
can divorce is New York—all because its own archaic 
law has forced more than 250,000 New Yorkers to get 
Mexican divorces, 

Even U.S. “migratory divorces” can be challenged when 
the divorcing state does not have proper jurisdiction over 
the divorcing couple. For this reason, reformers have long 
urged a uniform federal divorce code. Congress has no pow- 
er to enact one without a constitutional amendment, and 
every proposed amendment since 1884 has failed because 
states jealously guard their right to marriage and divorce 
laws based on local conditions and moral attitudes. In fact, 
a federal law that would supersede local law is not neces- 
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sary. The states ideally should get together and work out a 
uniform divorce code that would be agreeable to all of 
them, with local options where necessary. 

There are still many things that states can do individually 
to make divorce a more civilized process, including broader 
grounds and interlocutory decrees that give couples several 
months to think things over before divorce becomes final. 
But even such healthy changes are not enough to cure the 
nation’s sick divorce laws. What the U.S. really needs is 
something far more drastic: a complete new approach that 
totally banishes “fault” and all its sleazy consequences. The 
most sensible solution would be a system that readily grants 
divorce only after skilled clinicians confirm that a marriage 
is beyond repair. In many cases, divorce might be harder to 
get; in all, it would be far more humane. 

While insisting that divorce be made a more rational 
process. most marriage experts also believe that many of the 
divorces that now take place can be prevented. One of 
the most effective, though not vet widespread, ways of help- 
ing to prevent divorce is the conciliation court. Eighteen 
states have already set up more than three dozen such 
courts, many of which try to mend marriages with the aid 
of full-time staff psychologists and social workers. The courts 
have an overall record of intact marriages in 33% of the 
cases voluntarily brought before them. They try to get the 
couple to communicate with each other once more, to con- 
centrate on what they have in common rather than what 
separates them and to analyze for themselves the problems 
that are interfering with their marriage. 

In Toledo, Judge Paul W. Alexander's much-admired con- 
ciliation court averts divorce in 44% of the cases it tackles. 
In Los Angeles, Judge Roger A. Pfaff's conciliation court 
gets 50% of its business from lawyers who refer unhappy 
spouses even before they file divorce suits. With the aid of 
eleven highly trained counselors who must have at least 
ten years’ experience, Pfaff’s court helps more than 4,000 
volunteer couples a year, gets 60% of them to make up and 
sign detailed “husband-wife” agreements that have the force 
of law. “Divorce courts throughout America are burying 
marriages that are still alive,” says Meyer Elkin, Pfaffs 
supervising counselor, The success of conciliation courts 
proves that it is perfectly possible to create a rational divorce 
system that saves as well as severs—if the U.S. wants it. 








More Important, Less Certain 

In a culture addicted to romance, few legislators are likely 
to propose the ultimate solution to fewer divorces: make 
marriage tougher. Even a month's wait would probably cut 
the divorce rate quite a bit, but education in what to expect 
of marriage seems a more likely solution, Many experts are 
working to get courses in marriage in the schools. Most en- 
gaged Catholic couples now get premarital counseling at 
pre-Cana conferences (named for the Cana wedding feast 
at which Christ miraculously turned water to wine), and 
Protestant churches are increasingly offering some form of 
premarital advice; both offer talks by doctors, clergymen 
and counselors. In addition, the new art of family therapy 
has made impressive gains in analyzing the complex psy- 
chological equations that create U.S. marriage. When frus- 
tration jars the equation, warring couples often become 
blinded by hostility and feel so unique and helpless that 
they wind up divorcing. Today a skilled therapist may 
well save the marriage—or at least keep an_ inevitable 
divorce from becoming too bitter. 

The new realism about divorce in the U.S. is thus com- 
bined with a new optimism about reconciliation under the 
law. In modern America, as elsewhere, marital happiness is 
at once more important and less certain than ever before. 
To the couples involved, a marital breakup is an intensely 
personal affair, full of anguish, doubt and a sense of failure. 
By insisting on the public character of divorce as well, U.S. 
law takes upon itself certain responsibilities that it has not 
yet fulfilled. The time has come for a compassionate law 
that would prevent divorce when it honorably could and, 
when it could not, leave an unhappy couple with a maximum 
of dignity and a minimum of bitterness. 
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THE WORLD 








SOUTH VIET NAM 


Noise in the North 

For 37 days the skies over North 
Viet Nam had been free of U.S. fighter- 
bombers, while the U.S. vainly probed 
Hanoi for some sign of willingness to 
talk peace. When at last patience was 
exhausted, the code message flashed out 
from the Pentagon via Pearl Harbor to 
Saigon, and last week American jets 
roared aloft to end the bombing pause. 

First off the mark were Navy planes 
from the U.S.S. Ranger, which dropped 
a bridge twelve miles southwest of Dong 
Hoi and blasted a ferry landing near 
Quang Khe. Only minutes later, on tar- 
get—a highway-ferry complex at Thanh 
Hoa—were Air Force F-105s, and an- 
other Air Force wing was soon batter- 
ing a cluster of barges with 20-mm. 
cannon. The first day's bombing took a 
toll of three U.S, planes shot down by 
antiaircraft fire—one measure of the 
use to which Hanoi had put the pause. 

Now, after the Communists’ five 
weeks’ grace, the flak flew thicker over 
Virtually every target. Moreover, recon 
naissance showed that Ho Chi Minh’s 
men had hastily implanted ten new 
SAM sites, bringing to 60 the number 
across the country able to 
cradle Ho's Russian rocket launchers, 
Even the North Vietnamese air force 
took advantage of the free skies to give 
its pilots some hasty refresher work in 
the MIG fighters that Hanoi has largely 
refrained from using so far. Hanoi also 
used the hiatus to pump perhaps 6,000 
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fresh troops down the Ho Chi Minh 
trail into South Viet Nam and put 
thousands of laborers to work round 
the clock feverishly repairing previous 
bomb damage to roads, bridges, ferries 
and supply dumps. 


It was these limited targets that 
Washington began hammering again 


last week. No strikes were being per- 
mitted north of the narrow waist of 
North Viet Nam (see map)—thus spar- 
ing the enemy's industrial heartland 
around Hanoi and Haiphong. 


The Biggest Week 


Never before had the Communists 
been hit so hard and in so many places 
at one time. From south of Saigon to 
coastal Quang Ngai, over 25,000 allied 
troops stalked the Reds in six separate 
operations (see map). It was far and 
away the biggest battle week of the war. 
The big six: 
> Operation White Wing, mounted by 
12,000 men of the U.S. Ist Air Cavalry, 
Vietnamese airborne and South Korean 
marines, the first division-size assault of 
the war. Target: the longtime Viet 
Cong strongholds between Qui Nhon 
and Chu Lai along the South China Sea 
> Operation Double Eagle, dovetailing 
on the north with White Wing, made up 
of 5,000 U.S. Marines off amphibious 
assault craft driving south and west to- 
ward the Communist enclave of An Lao 
valley, with flanking support from 2,000 
government soldiers. 
> Operation Mallet, hammering at a 
tunnel-and-village complex a scant 15 





WOUNDED MEDIC ON WHITE WING BATTLEFIELD 
“Jesus Christ! Cease fire! Cease fire!” 
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COLONEL MOORE AT COMMAND POST 
Dark days in Fat City. 


miles southeast of Saigon. The Thors: 
some 2,000 men with tanks and artillery 
of the U.S. Ist Infantry Division, the 
“Big Red One.” 

> Operation Van Buren, presided over 
by 2,500 troopers of the American 
1O01st Airborne and South Korean ma- 
rines, aimed at guaranteeing that the 
rice harvest would get to the peasants 
west of Tuy Hoa—and not to the Viet 
Cong 

> Operation Buckskin, in which 1,800 
men of Big Red One scouted and 
cleared 13 sq. kil. some 30 miles north- 
west of Saigon—advance housekeeping 
in the due to be the permanent 
base of the 2nd Brigade of the newly 
arrived U.S. 25th Infantry division, late 
of Hawaii. 

> Operation Taro Leaf, which fell to 
the 25th, a search-and-clear maneuver 
in Hau Nghia province about 20 miles 
northwest of Saigon. 

Pleasant Living. Far and away the 
most important operation was White 
Wing, led by Ist Air Cav Colonel Hal 
G. Moore, 43, a lean, laconic Kentucki- 
an who earned a battlefield promotion 
at bloody la Drang last November. In 
that fight, he held together a single in- 
fantry battalion surrounded by three 
battalions of North Vietnamese regu- 
lars. This time he was the aggressor, 
leading the largest allied force of the 
war: five infantry battalions, four ar- 
tillery battalions, plus a team of com- 
bat engineers and a troop of aerial 
reconnaissance men, all riding the heli- 
copters of the most mobile force war- 
fare has ever known. 

For four years the pleasant coastal 
plain of Binh Dinh has been a pri- 
vate Communist demiparadise of palm- 
topped villages and emerald paddies. 
But underneath paradise were the ubiq- 
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uitous mole holes of the Viet Cong 
—an estimated 3,000 strong in the area. 
It was, as one U.S. officer put it, “V.C. 
Fat City—mighty pleasant living for 
them.” That came to an abrupt end 
early one rainy morning when the first 
helicopter assault forces of the Ist Air 
Cav took off from Moore's staging area, 
called “Dog,” and headed for LZ-4, a 
landing zone nestled between two 
villages. 

Kiss & Fire. The enemy was waiting. 
Almost at once five choppers were shot 
down. “We're in a hornets’ nest!” ra- 
dioed Captain John Fesmire. Soon, both 
his mortar platoon leader and radio 
operator were killed, his company was 
scattered to the north of the helidrop 
Zone, and a rescue company sent to his 
assistance was pinned down by cross- 
fire as well. One of Fesmire’s lieuten- 
ants, his right leg smashed by machine 
gun bullets, propped himself against a 
sand dune and, with his back to the bat- 
tle, called in artillery fire by the sound 
of the exploding shells. The sergeant 
who had taken over the weapons pla- 
toon was trapped near a machine gun 
nest. He had his mortar tube—but no 
base plate, no plotting board, no aim- 
ing stakes, no forward observer. With 
only six rounds of ammunition, he 
watched five explode harmlessly some 
distance from the target. Then he lifted 
his last round, kissed it, and fired. It 
leveled the machine gunners’ hut. 

It was nearly 24 hours before the 
defenders of LZ-4 were relieved and 
White Wing took flight. Choppers 
dropped fresh troops to roll up the flank 
of the Viet Cong firing on LZ-4 from 
the southwest, while still another bat- 
talion was lifted into a blocking posi- 
tion to the north. As the units began 
to link up, Colonel Moore, Armalite 
rifle at the ready, joined his men, spent 
most of the rest of the week slogging 
it out beside them. The circle began to 
close, leaving only escape to the west 
open to the enemy—and Moore had a 
solution for that. In an astonishing dem- 
onstration of the Ist Air Cav’s mobility, 
24 105-mm. howitzers were sling-loaded 
under twin-turbine Chinook helicopters 
at Dog and lifted to the northwest cor- 
ner of the valley in littke over an hour. 
There they were able not only to cover 
all the allied troops in action, but also 
to lay a curtain of fire across any at- 
tempt by the enemy to slip away. 

Elbows & Helmets. Unable to escape, 
the Communists, now identified as two 
regiments—one regular North Vietnam- 
ese, one partly Viet Cong—had to fight, 
to their sorrow. By the third day of 
White Wing, nearly 400 of the enemy 
had been killed, against relatively light 
casualties by the allies. Casualties could 
have been worse in one bizarre incident 
near An Thai. One Ist Air Cav com- 
pany was mistaken for the enemy by 
twelve advancing armored personnel 
carriers full of South Vietnamese. The 
A.P.C.s let loose with .50-cal. machine 
gun fire that sent the G.I.s and news 
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correspondents accompanying them 
sprawling in the sand, digging for their 
lives with elbows and helmets. “Jesus 
Christ! Cease fire! Cease fire!” radioed 
the U.S. company commander as the 
A.P.C.s advanced relentlessly, all guns 
blazing. The guns finally fell silent, but 
not before New York Timesman R. W. 
(Vohnny) Apple had had his pants neat- 
ly laid open by a .50-cal. slug. 

As White Wing rolled on, Moore 
from time to time fluttered up in his 
chopper for a bird’s-eye view of the 
battle. It was quite a scene. Over 
the coastal checkerboard of the 5,000 
advancing U.S. troops, silver spotter 
planes drifted, directing the fire of ar- 
tillery batteries, whose guns wafted 
silver-blue smoke into the air. Hum- 
ming Hueys and dragonfly-like H-13 
reconnaissance choppers darted to and 
fro, the chatter of their guns faintly 
audible between the artillery’s great, 
earth-shaking thuds. Now and_ then, 
overruling his pilot’s concern for his 
commander, Moore would suddenly or- 
der an earthward plummet into the 
melee of battle to consult his officers 
and men. 

The Empty Hueys. When a captured 
North Vietnamese disclosed the pres- 
ence of 500 enemy troops in two vil- 
lages, Moore went after them—but first 
ordered leaflets to warn the villagers 
out of the way. “I want delayed fuses 











on those shells,” he barked into his 
radio at another point. “We've gotta 
dig those shells in before exploding. 
These bastards are well dug in.” When 
it seemed that the enemy had a clear 
escape route west, Moore ordered three 
flights to overfly them and set down 
out of sight behind them. The Hueys 
carried no troops, but Moore wanted 
the Communists to think that their 
escape was blocked. 

At week's end Operation White Wing 
was far from over. Indeed, 1,500 more 
Americans of the First Team were 
added to the hunt. With them to take 
personal charge was Major General Har- 
ry Kinnard, Ist Air Cav’s division com- 
mander. Already, over 700 of the ene- 
my were dead, another 120 captured— 
and the U.S. Marines in Operation 
Double Eagle and Kinnard’s men were 
both converging on the Communist 
stronghold in the mountains. 


SINGAPORE 


Dismissed 

In most armies, an announcement to 
a company of recruits that their serv- 
ices were no longer required would be 
followed by cheers. In Singapore last 
week, such an announcement provoked 
a mutiny. 

The rioters were some 380 Malays, 
members of a 470-man.recruit-training 
company of Singapore’s snappy Local 
Defense Corps, a military unit that 
guards power plants and government 
buildings in the tiny Asian seaport state. 
Though Singapore’s population of near- 
ly 2,000,000 is four-fifths Chinese, half 
of its cops and soldiers come from the 
270,000 Malays, who comprise a jeal- 
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ous and often violent minority. Hence, 
when a Chinese Defense Corps major 
last week ordered the recruit company 
to split up by race and then dismissed 
the Malays from military service, the 
amok mechanism was triggered. The 
Malays chased the Chinese major, beat 
up the Chinese recruits, who had not 
been dismissed, wrecked the company 
canteen, snatched up broken bottles 
and table legs (plus $100 from the till), 
burned two motorcycles and overturned 
a truck, 

By the time Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew arrived on the scene half an hour 
later, police billies had subdued the 
rioters. Lee soothed them with an apol- 
ogy for the “misunderstanding” and a 
pep talk in faultless Malay on his favor- 
ite theme, the satisfaction of Singa- 
pore’s multiracial way of life. When 
Lee put down his bullhorn, the recruits 
cheered him heartily. Still, it was a close 
call. Communal rioting in July and Sep- 
tember 1964 took more than 100 lives 
and caused severe property damage. 
Though Lee told the recruits that they 
could certainly remain in the Army, 
it seemed equally certain that some- 
one in Singapore’s Chinese-dominated 
government was hoping that some day 
the balance of Chinese and Malays in 
the armed forces would be altered— 
in favor of the Chinese. 


AUSTRALIA 


The 10 O'Clock Swill 

Midway through World War I, the 
Australian government decided that it 
would be patriotic to shut all pubs at 
6 p.m. With offices closing at 5, that 
did not leave much time for serious 
drinking, but Australians learned to 
make the most of it. Like alcoholic 
camels, they stowed away great amounts 
of beer in short amounts of time, cap- 
ping it all with what is known as “the 
6 o'clock swill”—ordering up to half a 
dozen beers a minute before the “beer- 
off” bell, gulping them down in the 15 
minutes before the barmaids had to col- 
lect all glasses. Professional teetotalers 
kept the 6 o'clock curfew alive in Mel- 
bourne for 50 years, but last week it 
finally died. Acting on the advice of a 
royal commission, the state parliament 
pushed back the normal closing time 
four hours—so that Melbournians could 
stretch their drinking till a more civi- 
lized 10 o'clock. 


LEBANON 


Tiger at the Helm 

In Beirut, police stand blithely by 
while taxis careen up one-way streets 
the wrong way, honking every time they 
pass a sign reading “Klaxon Interdit.” 
Smuggling of everything from hashish 
to hand grenades proceeds under the 
benign eye of the customs inspector, 
and buying a judge's opinion is some- 
times as easy as buying a crate of Leb- 
anese apples, When mild, soft-spoken 
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Charles Helou, 52, was elected Pres- 
ident of Lebanon by its Parliament in 
1964, everyone expected him merely to 
preside over this happy chaos, because, 
as one Beirut parliamentarian puts it, 
“Corruption is the Lebanese way of life, 
and it is no use to fight against it.” 
Imagine the general amazement 
when, quoting the popular expression 
that “The fish rots from its head, not 
from its tail,” the President set out to 
hack away graft in government from 
the top down. First hit was the judici- 
ary. At Helou’s prodding, the Supreme 
Judicial Council in December fired 13 
prominent judges whose “irregularities” 
were well known, Last week the diplo- 
matic service was called up on its own 
red carpet. Sacked “for not properly 
representing Lebanon” were the am- 
bassadors to Russia, Iran, Cyprus, Pak- 
istan, Saudi Arabia, Japan, Senegal and 
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REFORMER HELOU 
Fish heads on the carpet. 


Argentina (the ambassadors to Britain 
and Egypt had quit beforehand). 

Possibly in the interests of interna- 
tional decorum, the government did not 
specify charges, but every Lebanese 
trader could itemize the likeliest oppor- 
tunities for a safqa (deal) in the foreign 
service: peddling diplomatic codes and 
official reports, for example, or trading 
in black-market currencies. One confi- 
dential dispatch recently turned up in a 
Cairo newspaper before it reached the 
foreign office in Beirut. 

Helou seems far from finished. Next 
on his lengthy list are top men in the 
government ministries, the customs, the 
police and the military. He may even 
take on the faction-ridden, absentee- 
prone Parliament itself, whose mem- 
bers spend much of their time lobbying 
to place themselves or friends in key 
civil service slots. Remarked one mem- 
ber of Parliament last week, more (at 
this stage) in wonder than in rage: 
“The tame man we elected has turned 
into a tiger.” 
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WEST GERMANY 


In Spite of Himself 

Ludwig Erhard, who turned 69 last 
week, has neither skill nor stomach for 
back-room politics, relies instead on his 
formidable success as a_ university- 
trained economist to hold the favor of 
West German voters. Now, however, he 
is caught in a dreadful dilemma: he 
may have to take up Parteipolitik in 
self-defense. 

His problem has to do with the 
chairmanship of the party he rode (or 
carried) to power, the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union. Canny old Konrad Ade- 
nauer clung to the job even after he 
stepped down as Chancellor nearly three 
years ago at the age of 87, and has 
used the post to embarrass his rotund 
successor with anti-Erhard maneuver- 
ings inside the party. Last month, Ade- 
nauer decided at last to give up the 
C.D.U. chairmanship, hoped to install 
a candidate sympathetic to his policies, 
preferably Interior Minister Paul Liicke, 
in the balloting at the C.D.U. conven- 
tion next month. 

Erhard had a candidate of his own 
who could probably have beaten Liicke: 
able, industrious C.D.U. Party Man- 
ager Josef-Hermann Dufhues, 57. But 
last week Dufhues announced that for 
“personal” reasons, he would not run 
for the post. For lack of any other 
suitable Erhard man, der Dicke last 
week was grimacing at the prospect 
that he might have to take over the 
C.D.U. chairmanship and become a 
politician in spite of himself. 


The Ransomed 

The escape plan was simple but to the 
point—Heinrich-Heine-Strasse Check- 
point, that is. Winfried Zippel, 20, an 
East Berlin mason and truck driver by 
profession, would steal a construction 
truck. Then he and his pal, Heinz 
Trochim, 21, a machinist, would crash 
the Wall to freedom. It being a warm 
summer night, the cocky pair tanked up 
on beer before setting out. The celebra- 
tion was premature: before they had 
driven a single block, a pair of East 
German S.S.D. (State Security) cars 
squealed to a halt in front of them, 
and a clutch of cops jumped out. Beery 
protestations proved unavailing. Tro- 
chim drew a two-year sentence in the 
Bautzen II Labor Camp, Zippel got 20 
months at Buetzow Prison, known to 
its inmates as “the Red Hell.” 

The Freedom Bus. That might have 
been the end of the story for the clumsy 
would-be escapees from Walter UI- 
bricht’s barbed-wire paradise. But late 
last year, Trochim and Zippel were 
summarily ordered from their cells, 
carted to a crossing point on the West 
German border, and turned loose to 
find jobs in prosperous, worker-hungry 
West Germany. 

Thus Zippel and Trochim joined a 
list of some 2,600 East German politi- 
cal prisoners who have been ransomed 
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from Ulbricht’s jails in the past two 
years (Time, Oct. 16, 1964). The deals, 
arranged “privately” by West German 
lawyers but approved by Bonn’s Minis- 
ter of All-German Affairs Erich Mende, 
are financed by West German industrial 
firms (which then get a tax break), and 
the Bonn government. Total price to 
date: $24 million, or roughly $9,000 a 
head 

The Price of Fat Dogs. Deutsch- 
marks never change hands in the ran- 
som deals. Ulbricht & Co. prefer to tap 
the cornucopia of West German indus- 
try for trucks and spare parts, and cof- 
fee, butter and citrus fruit, which East 
Germany considers “luxury” consume! 
goods. With time, a pricing system has 
evolved. Young prisoners such as Zip- 
pel and Trochim can be sprung for 
15,000 Deutschmarks ($3,750), while 
the dicke Hiinde (fat dogs) convicted 
of subversion and espionage pull down 
as much as $10,000 apiece 

Bonn has wrapped its border barters 
in tight secrecy. One reason is fear of 
adverse public opinion. West Germans 
were initially revulsed by the deals, in 
which Ulbricht’s cynicism reminded 
them of Adolf Eichmann’s offer during 
World War II to swap Jews for trucks. 
There is also clear reluctance to upset 
the East Germans, who might end the 
arrangement if it proved embarrassing. 
So deep is this reluctance, in fact, that 
Western authorities have been cracking 
down hard on Westerners seeking to as- 
sist in the escapes of East Berliners. Last 
week three West Germans who helped 
East Germans dressed in U.S. uniforms 
make it through the Wall to the West 
were rewarded with stiff jail sentences 
by West German courts, and two U.S. 
soldiers who were also involved drew 
demotions and hard labor sentences 
Additional punishment: deductions of 
$83 a month from the new privates’ 
paychecks. 


RODERT LACKENBACH—BLACK 





ZIPPEL & TROCHIM 
Exit from “Red Hell.” 
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OXFORD’S BLUNDEN 
Such a nice, bitchy election. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Seating a Poet 

After centuries as the playing field of 
England’s budding politicians, Oxford 
University understandably plays its own 
games of academic politics in mock-he- 
roic earnest. Harold Macmillan twice 
won the prime-ministership by wider 
margins than his 1960 squeak into Ox- 
ford’s chancellorship. “There's nothing 
most dons [professors] like better than 
a good bitchy election,” observed the 
Sunday Times. Last week the bitchiest 
one in years had Oxford—and the nation 

twittering as the port was passed. 

It was much ado about little. The of- 
fice at stake was Oxford's chair of poetry, 
which, as one commentator observed, 
offers “no power, litthke work and less 
money.” Robert Graves, the retiring in 
cumbent, picked up the annual $980 
the professorship provides by delivering 
three lectures within eight 
year. Reason: for tax purposes, Graves 
is registered as a company in Liechten- 
stein and can only spend three months 
a year in Britain. Neither of this year's 
candidates—American Robert Lowell 
and Briton Edmund Blunden—bothered 
to campaign for the seat 

Red Underwear. Their backers, how- 
ever, were fighting with a vengeance, 
Behind Lowell, the favorite at 6-4 and 
acknowledged the better poet of the 
two candidates, is Wadham College 
Warden Sir Maurice Bowra, who him- 
self held the chair from 1946 to 1951 
Bowra launched his campaign for Low- 
ell last fall, after making, he claims, a 
gentleman’s agreement with Blunden 
Backer Dr. Enid Starkie to limit the 
number of nominating signatures for 
each candidate. “She cheated me!” 
roared Bowra, when the flamboyant Miss 
Starkie, whose trademark is red under- 
wear and a French sailor's hat. turned 
up with 301 names for Blunden to 
Bowra’'s 36 for Lowell. “She'll be stand- 
ing on Magdalen Bridge selling rosettes 


weeks last 


next.” Replied Starkie. who lectures in 
French: “I think a contest is fun. I 
love a battle.” She admitted she had not 
read Poet Blunden’s work “in years.” 
adding that “nobody is interested in the 
best candidate—you back your fancy.” 
Although all 30,000-odd living hold- 
ers of Oxford M.A. degrees are eligible 
to vote, ballots must be cast in person 
at Oxford. Last time, when Graves was 
elected, not quite 700 votes were cast 
since, in effect, it is largely the resident 
dons in Oxtord who have a say in the 


outcome. After weeks of argument at 
“high tables” and public readings of 


both men’s poetry, the M.A,s filed in 
their black gowns into the domed Shel- 
donian to cast their ballots. The sur- 
prise winner at week's end—and Oxford 
poetry professor for the next five years 
Edmund Blunden, with 477 votes ry. 
241 for Loser Lowell. 


BELGIUM 
Of Pits & Pills 


Across Belgium last week, doctors 
quietly packed their black 
gassed up their autos and made sure 
that their passports were in order. They 
were preparing to flee into neighboring 
Holland or France and thus plunge 
Belgium into its second doctors’ strike 
in less than two years, unless the gov- 
ernment of Premier Pierre Harmel 
agreed to require patients to pay fees 
for doctors’ services in the country’s 
six Socialist-run clinics. 

For most of the week the govern- 
ment had no time to worry about the 
doctors. It was trying to avert major 
violence in the “black triangle” mining 
district in eastern Belgium. Miners had 
gone on a rampage after the government 
gave notice that it was closing down the 
uneconomic Zwartberg mine, which em- 


satchels, 
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BELGIAN POLICE IN ACTION 
Clash in the black triangle. 
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ploys 4,000. The riots lasted three days 
and a miner and a miner's son were 
killed in clashes with state police before 
Premier Harmel sent in 350 soldiers to 
restore order. The government finally 
brought calm by promising that the 
mine would not be closed until all the 
miners either had new jobs or had 
been pensioned off. 

When the government finally got 
back to the doctors’ problems, it found 
itself terribly divided. Ever since it 
came to office six months ago, after 
one of the longest Cabinet crises (65 
days) in Belgian history, the coalition 
of 1S Christian Socialists and twelve 
Socialists has been unable to agree on 
how to deal with the doctors. Harmel’s 
Christian Socialists favor a_ lenient 
stand toward the physicians, while the 
Socialists would like to trim the doc- 
tors down to size. Remembering that 
the last doctors’ strike lasted 18 days 
and ended in a retreat by both sides, 
Harmel decided to quit before the 
fighting even began. and submitted 
his resignation to King Baudouin. That 
pleased the doctors, who declared that 
they would not strike if the government 
resigned, But at week's end the King 
refused to accept Premier Harmel’s 
resignation, and once again the danger 
of a doctors’ strike was imminent. 


CANADA 
Taming the Spirit Wrestlers 


For more than three years, the vil- 
lage of Krestova in British Columbia's 
bleak, windswept Kootenay hills lay 
empty as a ghost town. Winter snows 
blanketed the black hulls of bathtubs, 
the skeletons of old beds, the charred 
frames of burnt-out houses. Wolves 
loped where the valleys once ran fat 


with cattle, and local ranchers gave the 
town a wide berth. Then, last week, 
life returned to Krestova (which in Rus- 
sian means “City of the Cross”). A 
band of burly, hard-eyed men and wom- 
en with thick Russian accents trickled 
back to the Kootenays. The Doukho- 
bors were coming home. 

Disdain for the Flesh. Until 1962, 
Krestova had been the ramshackle cap- 
ital of the “Sons of Freedom,” a fanati- 
cal sect of some 3,000 religious anarch- 
ists and a constant headache to the Ca- 
nadian government. The Freedomites 
are part of a Russian nonconformist 
movement called the Doukhobors (lit- 
erally “spirit wrestlers”), who came to 
Canada in 1899 and now number some 
14,000 strong. Believing that man owes 
his only allegiance to God, the Freedom- 
ites are violently defiant of all “world- 
ly” authority, including the Canadian 
government. To show their disdain for 
things of the flesh (and reveal a lot of 
their own at the same time), the Free- 
domites periodically set fire to their 
shacks, then stripped to the buff and 
hurled their clothing into the flames. 
But then, under the leadership of a hot- 
eyed fanatic named Peter Lordly Ve- 
rigin, self-appointed “Son” Stefan So- 
rokin, and a 240-lb. stripper called 
“Big Fanny” Storgoff, the Freedomite 
flames turned outward. 

Rebelling against Canadian efforts to 
make them pay taxes, relinquish their 
squatters’ rights and send their children 
to school, the Freedomites embarked 
on a career of terrorism. During the 
past 40 years, they have been held ac- 
countable for 1,112  “depredations” 
ranging from blowing up power pylons 
and railroad bridges to planting ingeni- 
ous booby traps in cigarette packs, 
which are then dropped in non-Doukho- 





FREEDOMITES BURNING HOMES 
In the old days, no authority except Big Fanny. 
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bor towns. All told, the Freedomite ter- 
rorists have caused $20 million in dam- 
age and taken 20 lives. 

Naked Siege. The violence reached a 
peak in 1961, when Freedomite leaders 
raised community tempers to boiling 
point by blaming the Canadian govern- 
ment for the murder of Peter Lordly— 
an event that took place back in 1924. 
Bombs rocked every lonely mountain 
town from Nelson (pop. 35,000) to 
New Denver (pop. 564), and finally 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
cracked down. A_ special Mountie 
D-squad (for Doukhobor) swarmed 
through the Kootenays, setting up road- 
blocks, searching Freedomite homes 
and cars for bomb components, finally 
arresting some 120 hard-core Freedom- 
ite terrorists. The prisoners were given 
terms of up to ten years in British Co- 
lumbia’s prison at Agassiz—a fireproof 
clink that prevented the Freedomites 
from taking their usual route to free- 
dom (burning down the jail). 

The prisoners’ families retaliated in 
typical Freedomite fashion. They 
stripped, set fire to their houses in 
Krestova and nearby Goose Creek, then 
marched off to Agassiz and laid naked 
siege to the prison. 

Shedding the Sullenness. Then, in 
1964, prison officials passed out some 
copies of a book titled Terror in the 
Name of God, a study of the Doukho- 
bors written by Vancouver Newswoman 
Simma Holt, 43. The carefully docu- 
mented book thoroughly refuted the 
Freedomite contention that the Canadi- 
an government had murdered Leader 
Lordly, and placed the Freedomites in 
a revealing context as only one of many 
fanatical Russian religious sects. 

Impressed by the book, many of the 
younger Freedomites began turning a 
hand to work in the prison, asked for 
other books and schoolteachers, and 
slowly shed their traditional sullenness. 
To date, 14 have been paroled, and 
last week Canadian officials proudly an- 
nounced that the first returnees applied 
at the Kootenay government land of- 
fice to buy land in burnt-out Krestova. 
For the first time, Freedomites will be 
landowning, taxpaying citizens. 


BRAZIL 
Quite the Contrary & Above All 


Brazilians have always reveled in 
their genius for getting themselves into 
impossible predicaments, complicating 
the predicaments beyond belief, and 
then scrambling out of them at the last 
possible second not only unscathed but 
refreshed. They are the masters of the 
fearless retreat, the intransigent com- 
promise, the edged hedge and the artful 
fix. No belief is so rigid that it cannot 
be reversed, no enemy so hated that 
he cannot be embraced. Revolutions 
are accomplished by collect telegram, 
prosperity by printing more money, and 
politics is riding a bandwagon. Abso- 
lutely nothing in Brazil is absolute. As 
a Brazilian Congressman once an- 
nounced: “My party stands neither for 
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TION AT CHICAGO'S MAGNIFICENT ORCHESTRA HALL 





RCA Victor Stereo...for realism that rivals the concert hall 


When the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra first recorded in the 1920’s, it was 
discovered that the acoustics of Or- 
chestra Hall, built in 1904, were too 
brilliant for the equipment of that 
day. It was not until decades later, 
with the introduction of high fidelity 
techniques, and particularly of ster- 
eophonic recording equipment, that 
the hall was found to be one of the 
finest in the country for large-scale 
recordings. 

RCA Victor offers you stereo that 
matches the masters—stereo that will 
let you hear the full, rich, complete 





work as its composer meant you to 
hear it. 

A typical choice might be the Ro- 
magna which you see above. Impec- 
cably styled in the classic Mediter- 
ranean tradition, the Romagna uses 
an all-transistor (no tube) stereo 
amplifier—56 watts of peak power for 
full-bodied, full-fidelity sound. 

The Feather Action Tone Arm of 
its Studiomatic changer exerts only 
the lightest kind of pressure for opti- 
mum tracking. 

Other features: Solid State FM- 
AM-FM Stereo radio; a six-speaker 


sound system with two 15” round 
speakers side-mounted for envelop- 
ing stereo sound; and record storage 
space, 

Perhaps we can’t fully convince 
you here with words and pictures. But 
a visit to your RCA Victor dealer can. 
Let him show you why more people 
own RCA Victor phonographs 
than any other kind. aN 
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st Trusted Name in Electronics 
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South America 
where you can still have an adventure... 


Hideous beauty! A Colorado Indian from Ecuador. 


——_— 
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Scenic lake Llanquihuve 
A Pisco Sour—one's fun. Two—whew! Chile's cowboys are called Huasos. joins Argentina and Chile. 





Panaqra goes there every day 


South America. No place like it left. It’s a place of 
excitement . . . of magic. A place with infinite possibil- 
ities .. . for adventure. A place we fly to every single 
night of the week. We? Panagra—the one U.S. 
airline specializing only in South American travel. 
Our El InterAmericano DC-8’s fly you south from 


New York and Miami, with no change of plane, over 
the routes of National, Pan Am and Panagra. They’re 
your most frequent jets to Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina .. . and Adventure! Only $550 round 
trip, Jet economy excursion fare. Join us today—start 


your adventure tomorrow! 


FLY PANAGRA 


TO SOUTH AMERICA 





MANCHETE 
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CASTELLO BRANCO 

With an edged hedge and an artful fix. 


nor against this issue. Quite the con- 
trary. And above all.” 

In the Arena. Thus it was last week 
under the democratic dictatorship of 
Marshal (retired) Humberto Castello 
Branco, 65, leader of the 1964 military 
revolution which aimed to clean up 
Brazilian politics once and for all. In 
Brazilian terms, the predicament was 
relatively simple. Castello Branco had 
annulled the nation’s 13 fractious po- 
litical parties, ordered them to join 
hands to form two new ones: a govern- 
ment party called Arena (for National 
Renovation Alliance) and a loyal op- 
position party called Modebras (for 
Brazilian Democratic Movement). 

Naturally, few sane Brazilian politi- 
cians dreamed of going to elections in 
Modebras, and so many tried to jump 
into the Arena that Castello Branco 
had to appeal to their public patriotism 
to get an opposition party at all. 

But there were complications. Cas- 
tello Branco, who is honest and, for a 
general, fairly liberal, shares control of 
the Brazilian army with his hard-lining, 
hard-living war minister, General Artur 
Costa e Silva. The two men have never 
quarreled in public, but they have sel- 
dom agreed in private, and when Costa 
e Silva announced his candidacy for 
this year’s presidential elections, eye- 
brows went up all over Brazil. At first 
there was speculation that Costa e Sil- 
va, who neither understands nor sym- 
pathizes with the government's attempts 
to stabilize the economy, might run as 
candidate for the opposition. Nonsense. 
The old war horse soon made it clear 
that he wants to be the candidate. 

Temporary Compromise. That, of 
course, put Castello Branco in a fix. He 
had already declared himself out of the 
running, and so he began to look around 
for a presidential candidate who would 
continue the economic reforms that 
Costa e Silva resists. Now there was a 
new twist that only a Brazilian could 
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properly savor: the President himself 
recruiting a candidate to run against his 
own government party. Not only that, 
but since Castello Branco has already 
decreed that the President is to be elect- 
ed by Congress instead of by popular 
vote, and since Castello Branco con- 
trols Congress, he could presumably de- 
feat Costa e Silva. It would be a simple 
matter. At presidential instructions, the 
government Congressmen would vote 
for the opposition candidate, leaving 
the Opposition minority no choice but 
to vote for the government candidate 
—or be accused of disloyalty to demo- 
cratic principles. 

All of that reckoned without Brazil's 
real source of political power, the army. 
And the army, unwilling to see its two 
heroes openly divided, forged a tem- 
porary compromise. After contact with 
at least three potential opposition can- 
didates, Castello Branco suddenly passed 
the word last week that he would, after 
all, support Costa e Silva on the condi- 
tion that Costa e Silva promise to con- 
tinue the economic reform program. 
Then, to prove his good faith, Castello 
Branco personally amended the Bra- 
zilian constitution to permit Costa e 
Silva to stay on as war minister and 
campaign for President at the same 
time. And why not? Campaigning for 
President shouldn't take too much of 
his time. 


ARGENTINA 


How Much Longer? 

It should be a cause for celebration 
whenever a Latin American govern- 
ment stages an honest election. Not so 
last week in Argentina. President Ar- 
turo Illia, a sometime physician, held an 
unrigged vote in the steaming, depressed 
northern province of Jujuy and was 
all but wiped off the slate. Illia’s People’s 
Radicals won only six seats in the 30- 
man provincial legislature. 

The big winners, of course, were the 
Peronista parties, which got 23 seats, 
the governorship and 71% of the vote. 
It was the latest testimony to the lasting 
popularity of ex-Dictator Juan Domingo 
Peron, 70, who, from his exile in Spain, 
still commands the hearts, if not the 
heads, of some 3,000,000 Argentines. In 
Jujuy (pronounced who-hooey), Perén’s 
descamisados (shirtless ones) have al- 
ways been especially strong: nationally, 
Peronistas have generally claimed from 
a fourth to a third of the ballots since 
the strongman was deposed ten years 
ago. Only the strong hand of the mili- 
tary, which threw him out in the name 
of constitutional government, keeps him 
from returning—legitimately—to pow- 
er. In March 1962, after Peronistas cap- 
tured the governorships of nine prov- 
inces and won 44 seats in the national 
legislature, the military deposed Presi- 
dent Arturo Frondizi, and managed to 
get Illia elected by disqualifying Peron- 
ista candidates for the electoral college. 
The Jujuy results raised an interesting 
question: If he keeps on losing elec- 


tions, how much longer will the generals 
tolerate Dr. Ilia? 

The answer seems to be: until he loses 
a crucial one. In off-year elections for 
the lower house in 1965, the Peronistas 
gained 44 seats again, but the People’s 
Radicals still held 70, and thus maintain 
a tenuous control of the legislature. Two 
other minor provinces, Chaco and Neu- 
quén, have also elected Peronista gov- 
ernments, but no major provinces will 
go up for grabs until March 1967. Since 
the military still believes in constitution- 
al government, no golpe seems unavoid- 
able before then. 

On the other hand, a good many offi- 
cers are distinctly not happy about the 
bumbling, ineffectual way Dr. Illia has 
been running things. He has done lit- 
tle to check what many officers regard 
as a dangerous infiltration of Castroites 
in key labor unions, or to control the 
cost of living, which has risen 63% over 
the past two years. Last week, in blatant 
defiance of the government’s 15% 
wage-boost guideline for public employ- 
ees, the Peronista-controlled Light and 
Power Workers’ Union forced the state- 
owned utility to grant its 49,000 mem- 
bers a 32% raise. 

Dr. Illia’s best protection, so far, has 
been a deep split in Peronista ranks 
between those led by Augusto (“El 
Lobo”) Vandor, who would like to ex- 
ercise power in Peron’s name, and those, 
marshaled in Argentina for the past 
four months by shapely Isabel Perén, 
el lider’s third wife, who would—under- 
standably—favor e/ retorno of Perén 
from Spain. Even that diversion may 
soon end. Last week El Lobo (“the 
Wolf”) ousted Isabelita’s chief lieuten- 
ant, José Alonso, as general secretary 
of the giant General Confederation of 
Labor. If Peronism should ever triumph, 
it looks more and more as though the 
strongman will have to enjoy his reign 
mainly from Spain. 





JUJUY VOTER AT THE POLLS 
The hearts, if not the heads. 
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INDIA 


A Particular Hunger 

“I pledge to surrender my rice ration 
for the people of Kerala. I also pledge 
not to eat or serve rice until the food 
situation there is normal.” That was 
Indira Gandhi’s way of showing her 
sympathy last week for the plight of 
South India’s most populous state. 

The words were admirable enough, 
but they would not fill bellies, as rioting 
students made vocally clear. Through- 
out Kerala, gangs attacked government 
offices, blockaded roads, cut telephone 
wires, overturned buses, and fought with 
police. At several places students even 
ripped up rails and crossties, thus de- 
laying the trains that were carrying 
emergency food to the state. 

Kerala’s influential Communists egged 
the mobs on. The government retaliated 
by jailing 13 Reds, including E. M. S. 
Namboodiripad, who was Kerala's chief 
minister during the 27 months in the 
mid-1950s when the state was under 
Communist rule, Even in jail the Reds 
managed to make trouble by going on a 
hunger strike, which they vowed would 
not end until the government provided 
Kerala with larger rations. 

This will not be easy. For one thing, 
the rice-eating people of Kerala stub- 
bornly refuse to supplement their diet 
with other grain. Thus President John- 
son’s announcement last week author- 
izing shipment of 3,000,000 tons of 
wheat and maize to replenish India’s 
depleted food supplies will be a boon to 
the nation, but will not necessarily keep 
the rioters off the streets in Kerala. 


The Good Bad Man 


India is the world’s richest market for 
smugglers. One man who took a fling 
at reaping some of those riches sat last 
week in a maximum-security cell in 
Bombay's city prison. He is Daniel H. 
Walcott, 39, a broad-shouldered, per- 
suasive Texan whose profile is known 
to readers of Interpol circulars the world 
over. Pilot and swashbuckler, he oper- 
ates under at least four aliases and has 
been charged in half a dozen countries 
with a variety of violations, from run- 
ning an illegal transatlantic passenger 
airline to swindling and espionage. Says 
an Interpol official: “Mr. Walcott knows 
how to be a very good bad man.” 

Big Shot. Walcott first turned up in 
India in the early 1960s as president 
of a four-plane freight airline. Suavely 
posing as an American millionaire, he 
won a contract from Air-India to haul 
freight between landlocked Afghanistan 
and Indian rail centers. Traveling freely 
throughout India, Walcott often made 
short hops in his twin-engine Piper 
Apache until one day in 1962, when po- 
lice checked the plane and found a 
crate that everyone had assumed con- 
tained spare parts for one of Walcott’s 
laid-up DC-4s. Instead police found 
10,000 rounds of 12-gauge ammuni- 
tion, an item that fetches six times its 
U.S. price on India’s black market. 

Arrested on a minor smuggling 


charge, Walcott languished in the Delhi 
jail for half a year until his bail was 
posted by Air-India’s prestigious chair- 
man, J. R. D. Tata. Then Walcott left 
India for points unknown, but he duti- 
fully returned a few months later for 
the trial. He was found guilty, fined 
$420, but the prison sentence was com- 
muted to the time he had already spent 
in jail. Walcott was free but not his 
Piper, which had been seized for debts. 
No one, however, seemed to mind that 
Walcott continued to care for the plane, 
pouring a few quarts of gas into its 
tanks each day, in order to run up the 
engines for a few minutes. 

He ran them up, all right, especially 
on the day, weeks later, when he finally 
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WALCOTT AT NEW DELHI COURT (1963) 
And cookies for his pals. 





had enough fuel on board for an escape. 
Five airport guards tried to stop him 
by hanging onto the tail. He blew them 
off with a blast of prop wash and headed 
for Pakistan, but not before circling 
over the Delhi jail to drop a packet of 
cookies to his former fellow inmates. 
Flying low, he eluded the Indian Air 
Force jets that were scrambled to bring 
him back. After landing at Karachi, he 
declared to reporters: “The only viola- 
tion of Indian law I have committed is 
to waive procedural red tape because | 
have had more than I can stomach.” 
Bluffing in Bombay. The next place 
where Walcott waived a law was Beirut. 
He aroused the suspicion of the Leba- 
nese counterintelligence, which charged 
that Walcott had taken aerial photo- 
graphs of Lebanese military installations 
and sold them to Israeli agents. Before 
they could arrest him, Walcott skipped 
out, leaving behind his plane. A Leba- 
nese military court sentenced him to 
seven years’ imprisonment at hard la- 
bor. But by that time Walcott had been 
in London to recruit two pilots and rent 
a plane under the pretext that he ran a 


freight-hauling service for oil companies 
in the Middle East. Picking up a con- 
signment of 675 Swiss watches in Nico- 
sia, he headed back to India under the 
name of Peter Philby. 

Just about everything went wrong. 
The contact man who was to meet him 
on a beach 50 miles south of Bombay 
was not there, and the plane’s nose 
wheel collapsed on landing, bending the 
propellers in the sand. Undismayed, 
Walcott coolly ordered the local police 
to guard the plane while he and the co- 
pilot caught a bus to Bombay, taking 
along two suitcases full of watches. In 
Bombay, Walcott apparently quietly dis- 
posed of the watches and picked up the 
second pilot. Then all three men bluffed 
their way into the line of debarking 
passengers at Bombay's International 
Airport. In that way, they were able to 
get their passports stamped as new ar- 
rivals. As legal travelers, nothing could 
stop them from making a fast exit, 
which is just what they did on the next 
plane to Karachi. 

It was none too soon. At the site of 
the nosed-in plane, police found a hasti- 
ly buried box. What that box con- 
tained the police refused to say, but 
whatever it was prompted India’s Cen- 
tral Bureau of Investigation to assign 
a team of topflight investigators to try 
and track down Walcott. His trail led 
first to Europe again, then doubled back 
to Pakistan, where he showed up with a 
converted B-26 bomber shortly before 
last autumn’s border war. The Paki- 
stanis suspected that he was air-dropping 
watches and gold into India, but before 
they could interrogate him, Walcott 
skipped off, leaving the plane behind. 

Taped-On Diamonds. It was a rou- 
tine police check that finally caught 
Walcott. Using a British passport in the 
name of Barry Phillips Charles Comyn, 
Walcott and an accomplice apparently 
went to India last month by sea and 
rail from Ceylon and registered at a 
fashionable Bombay hotel. A detective 
questioning the hotel staff about foreign 
guests learned that the two men often 
made person-to-person calls to Colom- 
bo. The name they asked for, remem- 
bered the detective, belonged to Wal- 
cott’s contact man there. 

After calling up reinforcements, po- 
lice rapped on “Comyn’s” door. When 
it opened, there was Walcott. A search 
revealed diamonds taped to the sole of 
his foot with a Band-Aid and other 
stones in a sock, which all together were 
valued at $32,500. For six hours of 
nonstop grilling, Walcott refused to ad- 
mit his true identity. Then, according 
to the police, he broke down and began 
to tell all. Acting on his information, 
police have already pulled in several sus- 
pects and some smuggling gear, includ- 
ing a jacket with specially constructed 
pockets for carrying gold bars. Many 
Bombay gold traders were anxious, for 
rumor had it that Walcott had been 
mixed up with a gang that had smug- 
gled no less than $150 million in gold 
and diamonds into India during the 
past four years. 
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If you've never flown 


an airplane... 





$5 will buy the fun of your first flight lesson! 


Fun is a very personal thing. We 
ean’t absolutely guarantee it. But we 
can guarantee that our special $5 offer 
will put you on the right track for a 
lifetime of fun! 

For only $5, you can sit at the con- 
trols of a Cessna 150 while a govern 
ment-licensed instructor explains and 
demonstrates the basic principles and 
procedures of flying. He'll turn the 
controls over to you while you climb, 
bank and actually learn many of the 
techniques for controlling an airplane 
in flight! 

After the airplane has been landed, 
you'll be issued a regulation flight log 
in which your first flight lesson is en- 
tered ...a permanent record that is 
yours to keep and add to! 


Best of all, you'll see that flying is the 


expandable kind of fun that 
with your mastery of it... The more 
you learn, the more fun you have! 


grows 


Why don’t you get on the right track 

right now—and visit your nearest 
Cessna dealer’s Flying Fun Head- 
quarters for your $5 look into the 


wonderful world of pilots! 





Learn to fly for $10 per week. A\| 
though there’s absolutely no obliga- 
tion, you can continue the fun of 
learning to fly by making an appoint- 
ment 
morning, during the day or late in the 
You can fly every day or 
once a week or whatever your time 


to take a lesson early in the 
evening. 
will allow. You can finance your les- 
sons for $10 per week for a complete 
private pilot's rating, including every- 
thing. 





Use this coupon...it's your “ticket"’ 
that lets you fly an airplane for only $5. Just 
take it to any Cessna dealer listed under Air 


craft Dealers in the Yellow Pages 





Your $5 flight most likely will be made in the 
new, easy-to-fly Cessna 150 with dual controls 
Every wonderful minute you spend at the wheel 
will be entered in an official Pilot Flight Log, 
which is yours to keep as a permanent record 
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It was a hopelessly romantic idea. whiskies in their Scotch. years, 530 different combinations and 

We wanted to take whiskies that come We were out to get them all. more money than we like to think about. 
along as often as a Valentino comes As you can imagine, we had a few But we’re bottling it now in Scotland 
along and roll them into one. heartaches along the way. and while it’s priced accordingly, we 

We were after the Strathislas, the Finding them was hard enough. think you'll agree it’s well worth it. 
Glenlivets, the Balmenachs, and others. But combining them into the Scotch You may not find it as smooth as 

Some distillers are very happy ifthey of our dreams was even harder. Barrymore, of course, but then Barry- 
can get one or two of these rare key All in all, it took us more than 20 more wasn’t Scotch. 


EVERY DROP BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND + SELECTED AND IMPORTED BY 


EAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, N Y.C. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 8 PROOF. 





_ Try to imagine all these lovers rolled into one. 
~ That’s what we did with a Scotch. 














The inspiration is Spanish 
The color is pure Sylvania 
Elegance. Sylvania creates a 17th century Spanish Provin- 


cial credenza. And you don't need to guess if the corners 
are solidly blocked and braced. Or how many hand appli- 
cations produced that silk-like finish. 

The craftsmanship speaks for itself. The name Sylvania 
is today’s bench mark of quality in fine furniture for home 
entertainment. 

Excellence. It is also today’s newest standard for engi- 
necring achievement, The same unwavering dedication to 
excellence that produced the world’s brightest color pic- 


ture tube has created a calibre of stereophonic high fidelity 
unsurpassed in a console instrument. 

You'll find today’s most important television and stereo 
advances housed in elegant traditional, provincial and con- 
temporary furniture. In handsomely styled table models. 
And in distinctively instrumented portables. With an ex- 
citing selection of features, styles and finishes. Just look 
for the mark of uncompromising quality, Sylvania. 

For a colorful guide to Sylvania furniture models, send 
50¢ to: Sylvania, Dept. T25, Box 7, Station C, Buffalo, 
New York 14209, 


SYLVANT 


UBSIDIARY OF 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ecectronics ( IRE 











CHARLOTTE F. NIARCHOS 


The constant companions on_ this 
honeymoon drew a bit of attention, 
even in sophisticated St. Moritz. The 
bridegroom, Greek Shipping Magnate 
Stavros Niarchos, 56, was spending 
practically all his time skiing with Eu- 
genie Livanos, who divorced him only 
last December after 18 years of mar- 
riage. Meanwhile, the girl he had eloped 
with, Avid Skier Charlotte Ford, 24, 
was spending her days in and around 
the bridal suite of St. Moritz’ Palace 
Hotel. At last Charlotte explained that 
she had a legitimate reason for not 
joining the fun on the slopes. She ex- 
pects a baby this summer. 

In his bittersweetly beloved Dublin, 
scarcely a stout was downed in his hon- 
or at Davy Byrne's, the pub he cele- 
brated. But in Paris, at the American 
Center for Students and Artists, 350 
partisans of James Joyce got together 
to celebrate the 84th anniversary of his 
birth. After Author Mary McCarthy, 
Joyce Scholar Stuart Gilbert and the 
rest of the cult articulately wished him 
a happy birthday, the ghost of James 
lyrically garbled everything by reciting 
some of Ulysses from a tape recorder. 

On a three-week vacation in Israel, 
Author John Steinbeck, 63, told Tel 
Aviv reporters about his next book, a 
“diagnostic” work called America and 
the Americans. “We have achieved 
comfort, ease and security,” said the 
Nobel prizewinner. “Now the problem 
is survival and finding new things worth 
accomplishing.” He figured the book 
was worth accomplishing because “Eu- 
ropeans always take us apart. It's never 
been done by an American.” And what 
about H. L. Mencken, just for one? 

As he lay dying last November, Ku- 
wait’s Emir Abdullah as Salem as Sabah 
scrawled a final command on a writing 
pad: “Carry on in the most enlightened 
way.” And indeed, his brother and suc- 
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STAVROS & EUGENIE NIARCHOS ON THE SLOPES 


Legitimate reason for not joining the fun. 


PEQOPLE 


cessor, Sabah as Salem as Sabah, 51, 
has been behaving most luminously. 
First he ordered a $140 bonus for all 
government employees in the rich little 
oil kingdom—a token that set the royal 
treasury back by $13 million. Then he 
decided his own pay was a bit much, 
had the National Assembly cut his sal- 
ary from $28 million to $22.4 million 
per annum, with the difference to go 
to ““general-welfare causes.” 





It was supposed to be just a quick 
visit. But the Roman holiday was such 
fun that Jacqueline Kennedy stayed on 
for nearly a week, fox hunting in the 
nearby countryside, shopping at the 
high-fashion house of Princess Irene 
Galitzine, and visiting some of her oth- 
er noble friends. In a cape and a white 
chiffon gown, she attended a dinner 
party at the ISth century palazzo of 
Prince Aspreno Colonna, next day 
bought toys for Caroline and John- 
John. Flying back to Switzerland to re- 
join the family ski outing at Gstaad, 
Jackie took some other special gifts: a 
rosary and Vatican stamps that Pope 
Paul gave her for the children during a 
private 15-minute audience. 

Put silver wings on my son's chest, 

Make him one of America’s best. 

He'll be a man they'll test one day— 

Have him win the green beret. 

At last, a folk singer for the G.I. side. 
Army Staff Sergeant Barry Sadler, 25, 
who doesn’t wonder where have all the 
young men gone since he’s been there 
himself, was shooting up the record 
charts with The Ballad of the Green 
Berets, a High Noon-ish tune he com- 
posed two years ago while serving with 
the U.S. Special Forces in Viet Nam. 
Looking forward to the record royal- 
ties, Sadler, now stationed at Fort 
Bragg, N.C., reported that he wants to 


spend “a large percentage” of the mon- 
ey on a fund to educate the children of 
dead Army comrades. 

After being, at one time or another, 
a rower for Yale, a mucker in the 
Comstock Lode, a moneyed backer of 
the movie Gone With the Wind, and one 
of the world’s most acceptable polo 
players, Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, 
66, has turned to a more reflective field 
An exhibition with four of his “conser- 
vation” paintings, including such sab- 
leaux as Lone Eagle, Beach at Salmon 
Lake and Approaching Storm, opened 
at Florida’s Palm Beach Galleries. The 
canvases immediately sold out at prices 
between $300 and $400, with the money 
going to Manhattan’s Whitney Museum 
of American Art. 

The type casting was classic. For this 
month’s production of Marlowe's Dr. 
Faustus, the Oxford University Dra- 
matic Society engaged Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, 33, to walk on as the face that 
launched a thousand ships. For the lead, 
the students got her husband, Richard 
Burton, 40, who generally sells his 
Shakespearean soul to the devil in Hol- 
lywood. But this time, strictly on the 
side of the angels, the Burtons will not 
be paid for their five-night stand. In a 
Rolls-Royce followed by their luggage 
cart (a Jaguar), the troupers swept into 
Oxford (sennet, alarums) and _ settled 
down for rehearsals. 

Opening a four-month run in New 
Haven, Playwright Lillian Hellman, 60, 
had a new children’s hour. Author John 
Hersey, now master of Yale’s Pierson 
College, had persuaded her to teach 
eight freshmen about life and writing 
in an afternoon seminar this term. “I've 
got a recommendation for you,” said 
Instructor Hellman as she commenced 
the course. “All young people make 
things simple. But there ain't nothing 
that is.” 
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SCIENCE 





SPACE 


The Lunar Landscape 

It was beyond doubt one of the great- 
est achievements of Soviet science. By 
landing the unmanned Luna 9 space- 
craft softly on the surface of the moon 
in condition to take and transmit pic- 
tures, Russian space scientists did more 
than edge ahead of the U.S. in the race 
to place a man on the lunar landscape. 
They proved that he would find a sur- 
face solid enough to stand on when he 
got there. Inexplicably, after announc- 
ing the landing, the Russians delayed 
capitalizing further on their triumph. 
Then, when British astronomers inter- 
cepted Luna 9's pictures and released 
them first, a Soviet scientist lamely 
charged them with “certain motives of 
a sensational nature.” 

Earlier, the Russians had gone out 
of their way to tell the operators of 
Britain’s giant 250-ft. Jodrell Bank ra- 
dio telescope the precise frequency of 
Luna 9’s transmissions. Forewarned, 
the British astronomers easily picked 
up and recorded the spacecraft’s sig- 
nals. Noting that they were suspiciously 
similar to ordinary wirephoto transmis- 
sions, the men at Jodrell Bank fed them 
into an ordinary facsimile machine hur- 
riedly borrowed from London's Daily 
Express. The machine converted the 
signals into a light beam that varied in 
intensity as it maved back and forth 
across photosensitive paper, producing 
lines of light and dark dots. The results, 
said Jodrell Bank Director Sir Bernard 
Lovell, were “the most sensational pic- 
tures we have ever received.” 

A Dusty Theory. Taken by a camera 
with a wide-angle lens from about 10 





CLOSEUP IN A CRATER 
The surface is hard enough. 
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ft. above a porous, pumicelike surface, 
the pictures showed a barren, forbid- 
ding crust, littered with jagged rocks 
and tiny pebbles that the Russians later 
revealed were as small as | or 2 milli- 
meters wide. The lunar view suggested 
to University of Arizona Astronomer 
Gerald Kuiper that Luna 9 was prob- 
ably resting on the floor of a small 
crater, that the rocks were only about 
a foot high, and that the horizon in 
the picture was actually formed by the 
crater’s rim, apparently less than a mile 
away. 

Even more significant, the pictures 
showed no evidence of the thick and 
treacherous layer of dust that many as- 
tronomers and physicists have predicted 
might envelop vehicles landing on the 
moon's surface. Said Astronomer Kui- 
per, who at times during the past sev- 
eral years has stood nearly alone in in- 
sisting that there is little or no lunar 
dust: “There was never any basis for 
believing it anyway, but the idea 
seemed to fascinate people in the same 
way as flying saucers.” The surface of 
the Ocean of Storms, Kuiper said, 
seemed to have been formed by lava 
flow during volcanic activity billions of 
years ago. “It must be nasty stuff to 
walk on,” he said, “brittle, sharp and 
full of little holes.” The first lunar ex- 
plorers, he feels sure, will have to be 
equipped with some form of snowshoe 
to maneuver successfully. 

Because Luna 9 landed in an area 
that would bask in sunshine for 14 con- 
secutive earth days before lunar night- 


fall descended. British scientists were 
hopeful that the spacecraft’s  solar- 
powered batteries might last long 


enough for it to transmit pictures of the 
same scenes at regular intervals 
for several days. Then, as the 
sun gradually moved through its 
zenith toward the lunar horizon, 
ridges and rocks would 
changing shadows that would 
reveal more information about 
their size and shape. But at 
week's end the Russians an- 
nounced that they had completed 
Luna 9's program, leading the 
scientists to speculate that its 
batteries had failed—perhaps be- 
cause its solar cells had been 
damaged. 

An Upright Landing. This 
minor disappointment detracted 
but little from the magnitude of 
the Russian feat. By successfully 
slowing an unmanned, 3,400-lb. 
spacecraft from an approach ve- 
locity of 6,000 m.p.h, to a speed 
of about 10 m.p.h., and setting it 
down upright on the moon's sur- 
face, the Russians proved that 
they had finally mastered a tech- 
nique essential for a manned 
mission. The first U.S. soft- 
landing attempt with the prob- 
lem-plagued Surveyor will not 
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take place before May. And even then, 
U.S. space scientists will not have the 
experience that their Soviet counter- 
parts have gained during four successive 
soft-landing failures, 

Nonetheless, the Russians have yet 
to learn another essential technique that 
the U.S. developed during the flights of 
Gemini 6 and 7: rendezvous in space. 
And the well-managed U.S. Apollo pro- 
gram is making such rapid headway 
that space officials still hope to land 
Americans on the moon before 1969. 
Quite possibly, they will try the trick 
even before their instrument-carrying 
Surveyor is able to carry out its mis- 
sion successfully. Neither contestant is 
yet an odds-on favorite in the lunar 
sweepstakes. 


MATHEMATICS 
To Everywhere in 42 Minutes 


Although he is now 36, and a mathe- 
matician for Sylvania, Paul Cooper has 
never lost his boyhood enthusiasm for 
the fanciful science-fiction stories of 
Jules Verne, While musing about Jour- 
ney to the Center of the Earth several 
months ago, Cooper himself took off on 
a mathematical flight of fancy that 
more than rivals Verne’s most imagina- 
tive work. By crisscrossing the earth 
with subterranean tunnels, the free- 
wheeling mathematician proposes in the 
current issue of the American Journal 


of Physics, man could achieve inter- 
continental travel at ballistic missile 
speed. 

Verne’s underground hike would 


have taken far less time, says Cooper, 
if he had simply fallen into a frictionless 
tunnel bored through the earth's center. 
Accelerated by the force of gravity on 
the first half of his trip, he would have 
gained just enough kinetic energy to 
coast up to the other side—against the 
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pull of gravity—in a total time of only 
42.2 minutes. 

Universal Timetable. Fascinated by 
his initial calculation, Cooper worked 
out a formula for the time required for 
an object to fall through a straight-line 
tunnel bored between any two points 
on the surface of the earth. Surprising- 
ly, no matter how close or far apart 
the two points were, the time turned 
out to be constant: 42.2 minutes. 

According to Cooper's equations, 
by “dropping” in frictionless, 
straight-line tunnels, passenger vehicles 
powered only by the pull of gravity 
could theoretically travel between Wash 
ington and Moscow, which are 4,850 
surface miles apart, in the same time it 
would take them to travel from Wash- 
ington to Boston, only 400 miles away. 
“One can envisage a transportation sys- 
tem without timetables,” says Cooper, 
tongue in cheek, “with the world’s cities 
linked by tunnels, the departure time 
universally on the hour, and the arrival 
time 42.2 minutes later.” 

Gravity-Powered Travel. To be sure, 
some formidable obstacles would have 
to be overcome before his scheme could 
become reality. At its midpoint, a 
Washington-Boston tunnel would be five 
miles below the surface of the earth— 
a technically difficult and prohibitively 
costly bit of construction. In addition, 
the subterranean temperature at a five- 
mile depth might be as high as 265° F., 
and a passenger vehicle would need an 
immense cooling system. Finally, be- 
cause a perfect vacuum could not be 
created within the tunnel, and because 
the vehicle would probably have to ride 


airless, 
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on some sort of rail, friction would slow 
it down—leaving it with insufficient 
kinetic energy to complete its trip with- 
out a source of additional power. In a 
long-distance Washington-Moscow tun- 
nel, which at its midpoint would dip 
the earth’s sur- 
surely be 


some 716 miles below 
face, the problems would 
magnified beyond solution. 
Undaunted by such practicalities, 
Cooper has also set up and solved by 
computer a set of differential equa- 
tions for curved tunnels that would pro- 


vide minimum gravity-powered travel 
time between any two cities on earth. 
These tunnels would swoop into the 


ground at steeper angles and penetrate 
to even greater depths. Though travel 
times would vary, all would be less than 
the 42.2 minutes required for straight- 
line trips 

Cooper has let his imagination soar 
even farther. Using different radii and 
gravitational forces in his formulas, he 
has laid out the mathematical ground- 
work for extraterrestrial travel networks. 
According to his calculations, straight- 
line tunnel travel between any two sur- 
face locations would be 53 minutes on 
the moon, 49 on Mars 


PUBLICATIONS 
Nature’s Way 


Its drab orange, black and white cov- 
er is largely filled with advertisements 
for obscure scientific apparatus. Its 
stodgy layout is interrupted by grey nu- 
merical tables, grainy photographs and 
the jagged lines of esoteric graphs. Its 
language is a polysyllabic jargon that is 
often incomprehensible to all but a few 
specialists. Yet despite such shortcom- 
ings, London's weekly Nature magazine 
has reigned for almost a century as the 
world’s foremost scientific journal 

In an age of scientific revolution, the 
magazine might be expected to attempt 
some innovations. But last week, as 
he prepared to take over the chair left 
vacant by the death of Botanist Jack 
Brimble, New Editor John Maddox, 40, 
hastened to assure his readers that he 
had no urge to tamper with success 
“The journal is the property of the sci 
entific community as a whole.” he said 
“T don’t intend to try to make changes.” 

Pages of Letters. Nature's solid repu- 
tation among scientists is built largely 
around what is perhaps its least reada- 
ble feature: a letters-to-the-editor sec 
tion that has come to serve as a major 
forum of original scientific thought 
Each week about 45 pages are filled 
with highly technical letters from scien- 
tists anxious to propound new theories 
or deflate old ones, to report on labora- 
tory discoveries or the progress of sig 
nificant investigations. Reports on some 
of the most important scientific achieve- 
ments on record were first published in 
the pages of Nature 

In 1896, for example, the discovery 
of X rays was described in English for 


the first time in a paper by Wilhelm 
Roentgen. Other firsts: isotopes in 


DEREK BAYES 





EDITOR MADDOX 
Publication is reward enough. 


1913, synthesis of penicillin in 1942, 
and the general nature of the genetic 
code in 1961. In 1908, British Engineer 
A. A. Campbell Swinton proposed the 
entire concept of television as it exists 
today in a short, precise Nature letter 
In 1963 an article from Astronomer 
Maarten Schmidt contained the first 
published report of the large red shift 
of light from a quasar, indicating that 
the mysterious radio sources may be 
the farthermost objects in the universe 

Most of the 5,000 letters and manu- 
scripts submitted annually are unsolicit- 
ed, but the editor occasionally “invites” 
contributions from eminent scientists— 
who respond to invitations as to a royal 
command. For their efforts, they re- 
ceive only token payment—on the the- 
ory that publication in Nature is re- 
ward enough. 

Jungles of Prose. Because scientists 
from New Delhi to New York respond 
so readily to Nature's call, the journal 
needs no reporters and has only a tiny 
staff, Along with his assistants, Maddox, 
a former University of Manchester 
physics lecturer and science correspond 
ent for Manchester's Guardian, must 
nightly hack his way through vast jun- 
gles of scientific prose. He selects for 
publication about two-thirds of the 
weekly letters, which sometimes have 
numbered 150 from as many as 50 
different countries. 

Founded in 1869 by Publisher Alex- 
ander Macmillan at the 
famed Astrophysicist Norman Lockyet 
(the discoverer of helium in the sun) 
who became the magazine's first editor, 
Nature is still published by the Macmil- 
lan family, now headed by former 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, But 
the magazine has never let its scientific 
or journalistic judgment be colored by 
Some of the journal’s most 
all written by outside 


persuasion ol 


ils owners 
scathing reviews 
experts—have panned scientific books 
published by Macmillan & Co, Ltd 
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THE PRESS 





EDITORS 


Showdown in the Southwest 

The litigious reader ready to sue a 
newspaper for libel at the drop of an 
insult has become a familiar courtroom 
character. But this time the roles were 
reversed. The editor was suing one of 
his readers. And to add to the novelty, 
the editor won. Bill McGaw, owner, 
editor, publisher and principal report- 
er of the Southwesterner claimed that 
his monthly journal of Western lore 
had been damaged by the actions of 
Alamogordo, N. Mex., Furniture Dealer 
A. A. Webster Jr., a member of the 


MBUS COURIEY 
OF THE SUNLAN, 


and beg us to sit and sup with them. 
Birchites and Communists are probably 
bent upon the same goals, the main one 
of which is the destruction of confidence 
in our Government. I, too, consider my- 
self a conservative. I stand for the old- 
fashioned principles of this country and 
will fight for them, but that doesn’t in- 
clude harboring Birchites or Commu- 
nists or any other half-baked radicals, 
fanatics and seditionists.” 

If Rousselot read the attack, he ig- 
nored it. But Furniture Dealer Webster 
was outraged. He circulated a letter to 
McGaw’'s advertisers: “I ask if you, as 
a pro-American, anti-Communist busi- 





EDITOR BILL McGAW ABOUT TO ROAM 
Lesson for radicals, fanatics and seditionists. 


John Birch Society. And a jury agreed 
—to the amount of $20,000. 

A tough-talking hombre with a shock 
of silver-white hair and a mustache to 
match, Bill McGaw, 51, does not usual- 
ly concern himself with current events. 
He likes to roam the West, tracking 
down such legends as the saga of the 
one-woman bawdyhouse in Columbus, 
N. Mex. Along the way he collects 
Western relics, including the stagecoach 
that may have carried President Polk 
to his inauguration. In July 1963 he 
learned that the New Mexico Press As- 
sociation had held a dinner in honor of 
defeated California Congressman John 
Rousselot, who is presently the pub- 
lic relations director of the John Birch 
Society. McGaw suddenly got excited 
about current events. 

Poisoned Springs. “What the hell is 
the matter with the newspaper editors 
of this state?” he asked in an editorial. 
“The very guardians of our intellectual 
outposts, the very men who should be 
sounding the warning against radical- 
ism, import this poison to our springs 
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nessman, plan to support a newspaper 
which is evidently following the Com- 
munist Party line?” In answer, some 13 
advertisers pulled out of the Southwest- 
erner; the newspaper, which had lost 
$2,500 the previous year, lost an addi- 
tional $1,400. 

McGaw filed suit in federal court, 
asking for $1,800,000 from the Birch 
Society; in state court, he demanded 
the same sum from Webster. Once the 
Birch Society won a court order pro- 
tecting the secrecy of its member- 
ship lists, McGaw was unable to prove 
that Webster was the society’s legal 
agent, and he was forced to withdraw 
his federal suit. When that happened, 
the Birch Society, which had filed a 
countersuit against McGaw, also called 
off its lawyers. Had the Birch Society 
gone into court as a plaintiff, it would 
have faced the difficult task of prov- 
ing that it had suffered damages from 
McGaw’s editorial. More important, it 
could have been forced to produce the 
same membership lists that it was so 
anxious to keep under wraps. 


A Report that Backfired. In state 
court, where he sued Webster instead of 
the Birch Society, the angry editor fared 
better. The defense tried the classic libel 
defense of truth. McGaw’s editorial, the 
lawyers said, followed the Communist 
line, just as Webster had charged. Ap- 
pearing as a star witness, Far-Right 
Commentator Dan Smoot agreed that 
the editorial was Communist lining, and 
the same point was made in a deposi- 
tion from Martin Dies, onetime chair- 
man of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. But then the defense 
quoted some words of praise for the 
John Birch Society from a California 
Senate subcommittee on un-American 
activities. Once that report had been 
introduced as evidence, the tactic back- 
fired. McGaw’s attorneys were able to 
read parts that the defense lawyers had 
ignored, sections that compared the 
Birch Society to the Communist Party, 
just as McGaw had done. After that, 
the jury was convinced. 

Throughout the trial, the courtroom 
was packed with spectators openly sym- 
pathetic to Webster. Some of them may 
have kept busy after hours as well. Mc- 
Gaw received obscene telephone calls 
at his hotel. “They were so vile,” he re- 
calls, “that I couldn't repeat them to a 
Marine drill sergeant—and my own 
language is pretty salty.” Victory should 
help him bear up under the insults. But 
it may be some time before McGaw 
can collect his $20,000, Last week Web- 
ster announced his intention of appeal- 
ing the decision. 


The Machine Wins 


Not all editors emerge triumphant 
from court after tangling in print with 
their readers. Last week Gene Wirges, 
39, former editor of the weekly Demo- 
crat in Morrilton, Ark., was sentenced 
to three years in prison for perjury. 

Wirges’ conviction was only the latest 
incident in a long history of troubles 
that eventually cost him his paper. While 
he was in command, the Democrat at- 
tacked the well-entrenched local polit- 
ical machine of Sheriff Marlin Hawkins, 
a close ally of Governor Orval Faubus. 
After accusing the machine of election 
fraud, Wirges was threatened, beaten 
up and shot at. Harassed by every possi- 
ble legal weapon his enemies could 
dream up, Wirges lost two libel suits 
for a total of $275,000. A $75,000 
judgment was later overturned by the 
Arkansas Supreme Court; the $200,000 
verdict has been set aside, and the case 
will be retried. 

The perjury charge stemmed from 
one of his libel trials, and Wirges had 
little doubt that he would be convicted. 
The members of the jury, which in- 
cluded an illiterate and a man whose 
son is soon to stand trial for murder in 
the same court, were all well-known to 
the sheriff. Even before the verdict, 
Wirges’ friends, including the defeat- 
ed Republican Gubernatorial Candidate 
Winthrop Rockefeller, were busily get- 
ting ready to finance an appeal. 
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This Bengaline suit keeps pace with the 1966 cars. The 
lines are now trimmer than ever. Woven of the world’s 
Air-conditioning is built in, Mil 


“windows” that let the fabric breathe to 


best—pure virgin wool 


lions of tiny 
keep you comfortable 

Some new details are standard equipment. Trim two 
button styling. Neat double-piped jacket pockets. Side 


vents. One of the new colors is shown above: Verde Blue 


Hart Schaffner 


mileage. For example 


& Mars tailoring a 
flip a lapel forward with 
lies flat. Stays 


permanently because of row upon row of interloop 


fingers. See how it snaps back 

ing inside. Result—the look you buy ts the look you 
Now’s the time to trade in your old ideas 

Let Hart Schaffner & Marx put you into a 

trim ‘66 model Bengaline tropical suit! 


your 


The so mark : 
swurded by the Wool 
Bureau, Inc., to quality- 
tested products made of 
Pure virgin wool 
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Douglas researchers look into the 
the weather eye of a satellite. 


| eyeball of a pigeon to improve 


s intriguing research project at Douglas deals 
W me analysis and electronic simulation of a pigeon’s 


eye to learn how optical information is processed. 
One application is a super realistic radar system for 
satellites and interplanetary vehicles, The ultimate 
purpose is to develop an advanced computer 
technology from a knowledge of the biological 


computer — the brain. The pigeon’s eye program is 

al of Douglas research capability, which 
involves hundreds of projects and embraces 
virtually every branch of science. 
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MEDICINE 





GYNECOLOGY 
When the Law Worked 


Another scare about a new birth- 
control pill set U.S. doctors’ telephones 
jangling last week as women called to 
ask whether their particular pills were 
safe. The answer was the same as it 
has been since the pills first went on 
the market in 1960: “Yes, as far as 
anyone knows.” 

The facts in the current case were 
simple and clear. Merck Sharp & 
Dohme was testing a pill containing two 
synthetic hormones. One is an estrogen, 
familiar and long in use; the second is 
a new progestin, closely related to those 
in pills already available but differing 
in detailed chemical structure. Although 
340 women have taken the still-experi- 
mental pill for several months with no 
apparent ill effects, the manufacturer 
tried giving exceptionally large doses— 
20 to 40 times the human dose—to 
dogs. Two of the dogs in the experi- 
ment developed cancer. 

As required by 1962 law, Merck 
promptly notified the Food and Drug 
Administration and simultaneously 
asked physicians to stop testing the 
pills. Commented an FDA spokesman: 
“It seems clear that this is a case where 
the law worked the way it was sup- 
posed to.” 


CANCER 
The Krebiozen Verdict 


-Nothing in the recent history of med- 
icine has been more frustrating to doc- 
tors and patients alike than the con- 
tinuing controversy over the so-called 
anticancer drug, Krebiozen. Described 
by its promoter, Yugoslav-born Dr. 
Stevan Durovic, as a substance he had 
extracted from the blood of horses in- 
fected with “lumpy jaw,” it was pro- 
claimed by Chicago's famed Dr. Andrew 
Conway Ivy as a promising palliative 
in the treatment of some forms of can- 
cer. But Krebiozen won the majority 
of its friends from among desperate pa- 
tients and the handful of physicians 
who were treating them. 

"Not for Profit." After its first pub- 
licity in 1951, the American Medical 
Association denounced the drug as a 
“secret remedy” (and therefore anath- 
ema to conservative doctors)—and use- 
less besides, Neither the American Can- 
cer Society nor the Government's Na- 
tional Cancer Institute would sponsor 
a scientific test of the substance; they 
did not know what it was, they said, 
and there was not even preliminary evi- 


-dence that it did any good. After years 


of wrangling, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration got samples from Durovic 
for testing, and eventually came to the 
conclusion that they contained nothing 
but creatine monohydrate, a common 
body chemical of no medicinal value. 
The stuff would cost 8¢ for the minus- 
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cule dose used, and Durovic’s “not- 
for-profit” Krebiozen Research Foun- 
dation was getting a “contribution” of 
$9.50 for each shot. The FDA banned 
the shipment of Krebiozen in interstate 
commerce. 

None of this stopped Dr. Ivy. Though 
he had lost his high office at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois because of Krebiozen, 
he continued to treat up to 50 patients 
a day in his laboratories at Chicago's 
Roosevelt University. A north side 
general practitioner, Dr. William F. P. 
Phillips, went_on treating 500 or more 





DRS. IVY & DUROVIC 


patients, and Durovic’s Promak Labora- 
tories continued to prepare Krebiozen 
ampules and distribute them through 
the foundation. 

In November 1964, the Government 
went into Chicago’s Federal District 
Court and got indictments on 49 counts 
(later reduced to 42) against the foun- 
dation, Dr. Ivy, Dr. Durovic, his lawyer- 
financier brother Marko, and Dr. Phil- 
lips. The charges ranged from mail 
fraud and conspiracy to defraud the 
public to submitting false statements to 
Government agencies. Technically, the 
question of Krebiozen’s efficacy as an 
anticancer drug was not at issue. But 
there was little doubt that the Govern- 
ment hoped that by convicting any or 
all of the defendants it could end the 
entire controversy. 

Issues of Veracity. In a marathon, 
ten-month proceeding, the tortured sto- 
ry of Krebiozen was told and retold. 
The Durovic brothers had made mil- 
lions, the Government charged, and 
salted some away in Swiss banks. Dr. 
Ivy’s savings were said to have jumped 
in eight years from a mere $16,983 to 
$222,153 (his wife had done well in 
Wall Street, explained Ivy). The de- 


fendants, the prosecution claimed, had 
encouraged patients to visit Chicago, 
then supplied them with Krebiozen to 
take to their home-town doctors—which 
was illegal in any case where the patient 
crossed a state line. 

Packing the courtroom, and often 
making demonstrations outside it, were 
scores of emotional patients and their 
kin who believe that Krebiozen has 
saved their lives. The jury of four 
housewives, two saleswomen, a stenog- 
rapher, a printer, a retired machinist, a 
maintenance man, a truck driver and 
a janitor heard more than 4,000,000 
words of testimony so full of conflicting 
claims that Judge Julius J. Hoffman 
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KREBIOZEN JURORS 
A tortured story in 4,000,000 words. 


declared: “This case bristles with issues 
of veracity.” 

Last week, despite the mountains of 
evidence amassed by the prosecution, 
the jury decided every last one of those 
issues in the defendants’ favor and ac- 
quitted them on all counts. It was clear- 
ly the question of Krebiozen’s medicinal 
value that had been on the jurymen’s 
minds. Explained Foreman Adolph J. 
Beranek: “There had been no fair test 
of Krebiozen. We were convinced that it 
had some merit, and we were not in a 
position to kill it without a fair trial.” 

For all the Government's efforts, 
nothing was changed. The Krebiozen 
controversy will continue and perhaps 
become more intense. Dr. Ivy an- 
nounced that he will go on treating pa- 
tients; Dr. Phillips said he would not 
“until we know what is required under 
FDA law.” The National Cancer In- 
stitute announced that it still sees no 
reason to make a further study, and the 
FDA will maintain its ban on interstate 
shipments. Said FDA’s new director, 
Dr. James Goddard: “Each day that 
a person with treatable cancer relies 
on Krebiozen is a day that brings him 
closer to death.” 
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THE LAW 





LITERARY PROPERTY 

A Pique at Biography 

Ernest Hemingway met A. E, Hotch- 
ner in 1948, and the world-famous nov- 
elist and the relatively unknown maga- 
zine writer soon became fast friends. 
They went fishing together in Cuba, 
watched bullfights in Spain, hunted the 
pheasant country of Idaho, and toured 
France. “Papa” and “Hotch” got along 
so well together that Papa gave his 
friend the right to adapt some of his 
novels and short stories for movies and 
TV. And because they were inseparable 
companions, Hotch became aware of 
Papa’s gradually increasing periods of 
depression, his dark and suicidal moods. 
There was a time when Hemingway 
tried to jump out of a plane in flight: 
on another occasion he tried to walk 
into a whirling propeller. One morning, 
Mary Hemingway, Papa’s fourth wife, 
found her husband with a shotgun in 
one hand, two shells in the other. He 
had just finished writing a note in which 
he made ominous references to his will. 

All this, and more, went into the 
pages of Papa Hemingway, Hotchner’s 
story of the novelist’s final years, which 
Random House plans to publish in April. 
The book bristles with intimate details 
of Hemingway's slow deterioration, On 
reading the galleys, Mary says, she suf- 
fered “a traumatic shock.” In a letter 
to Random House Board Chairman 
Bennett Cerf, she accused Hotchner of 
“shameless penetration into my private 
life and the usurpation of it for money.” 
She demanded a long list of changes in 
the book. The author and the publisher 
agreed to many of them, but Hotchner 
flatly refused to delete the last chapter, 
which recalls how he urged Mary to 
transfer her husband from the Mayo 
Clinic to a specialized psychiatric hos- 
pital, how she refused, fearing what 
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effect the publicity might have, and 
how, on July 2, 1961, Hemingway put 
the muzzle of a shotgun in his mouth 
and blew the back of his head off. 
Invasion of Privacy. Mary’s next 
move was to ask the New York State 
Supreme Court to enjoin publication. 
The book invaded her privacy, she said, 
and it violated the confidential relation- 
ship that existed between Hotch and 
Papa. But her main argument was that 
it appropriated her literary property. 
The law holds that the author of a letter 
maintains ownership of its contents, and 
Mary claimed that her husband's estate, 
of which she is both executrix and bene- 
ficiary, maintained ownership of the ma- 
terial Hotchner had used in his book. 
The notes he had taken on conversa- 
tions with Papa should be considered as 
letters from the author; it was as illegal 
for Hotchner to use the tape recordings 
he had made as it is for recordings of 
the radio broadcast of an opera or a 
symphony to be copied and sold. Al- 
most all the material of the book, said 
Mary, was the stuff that Papa could 
have put into an autobiography. As 
such, it now belonged to her, and she 
had not given her consent for its use. 
Nonsense, answered Hotchner. He 
had made most of the changes Mary 
had requested, and she was deceiving 
the court, asking it to enjoin a book 
that was far different from the one now 
scheduled for publication. His notes 
were his own property, he insisted. He 
had written them down well after the 
events and conversations had taken 
place. As for violating any confidential 
relationship, Papa knew about the book 
he was planning, said Hotchner; in fact, 
Papa encouraged him to write it. As 
for Mary's privacy, she was the wife 
of a famous man; she was a published 
author herself and a proper target for 
public scrutiny. What was really wor- 


rying Mary, Hotchner said, was her fear 
that his book might detract from the 
authorized biography she had commis- 
sioned from Princeton Professor Carlos 
Baker. Hotchner was also convinced 
that Mary wanted to hide from the 
public, “and perhaps herself, the truth 
of Ernest's death.” 

Detailed Fears. None of this meant 
that he was using anyone else’s property, 
Hotchner argued. And even if he were, 
who was Mary to complain—either on 
her own behalf or for her husband? 
Scores of articles had quoted Heming- 
way during his lifetime, and Papa had 
never complained that his literary prop- 
erty rights were being violated. Heming- 
way had even written articles that in- 
cluded long quotes from Hotchner; both 
he and Hotchner had considered the 
practice perfectly proper. And what 
about A Moveable Feast, Hemingway's 
recollections of Paris, published posthu- 
mously by Mary? That book included 
intimate conversations with Heming- 
way’s friend, F. Scott Fitzgerald; the 
chapter titled “A Matter of Measure- 
ments” detailed Fitzgerald’s fears of 
sexual inadequacy. Fitzgerald had cer- 
tainly not given his consent, and his 
daughter, the executrix of Fitzgerald's 
estate, had not been consulted. 

To enjoin books like this, said Hotch- 
ner, moving himself up into fast com- 
pany, would be the same as enjoining 
Plato from writing down Socrates’ dia- 
logues, or stopping Boswell from re- 
cording the doings of Samuel Johnson. 
If a friend of Shakespeare’s or Chau- 
cer’s or Byron’s had written his literary 
memoirs, would the court object? 

At week’s end, Judge Harry B. Frank 
was studying the galleys and the argu- 
ments and pondering his decision. Was 
the book really Papa's autobiography, 
as Mary claimed? Or were Mary's com- 
plaints what Hotchner called them: “Dis- 
mal whining, compounded from con- 
jecture, frustration and pique, none of 
them actionable in equity”? 





HOTCHNER WITH PAPA 
Stuff and nonsense. 
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HARRIS & STAMPS 
Joy under the magnifying glass. 


DECISIONS 
Fight over Philately 


Boston Stamp Dealer Henry Harris 
took one look at the $2 sheet of 50 com- 
memorative Panama Canal Zone stamps 
and figured that he had made at least 
a $100,000 find. The Thatcher Ferry 
Bridge, which was what the commem- 
oration was all about, had somehow 
failed to show up in the engraving 
There were three other misprinted 
sheets that had not been sold, but em- 
barrassed Zone officials decided to print 
more, saturate the market and ruin 
Harris’ dreams of philatelic treasure 
They were taking their cue from one 
time Postmaster General J. EPdward 
Day, who had highhandedly ordered a 
flood of deliberately misprinted Dag 
Hammarskj6ld commemoratives in or 
der to devaluate an accidental misprint 
(Time, Nov. 23, 1962) 

Harris angrily demurred. He argued 
that his property was being destroyed 
without due process. Such a move, he 
said, went beyond the statutory author 
ity of those ordering the reprints, and 
the U.S. District Court in Washington, 
D.C., agreed. It issued an order forbid 
ding more misprints. And it told Zone 
Officials that they must never distribute 
the three other misprinted sheets that 
were still in their possession. Now it was 
the Zonemen’s turn to claim that they 
were being pushed around. If they could 
not do what they wanted with their own 
misprints, they said, they would appeal 
the decision. Then they offered a com- 
promise: how about letting them de- 
stroy one misprinted sheet and present 
the other two to the Canal Zone mu 
seum and the Smithsonian Institution? 
Harris and the court quickly agreed 

Philatelists threw up their magnify- 
ing glasses for joy. At last they had 
reason to believe that if years of search- 
ing for a valuable imperfection should 
finally pay off, their bonanza would not 
be wiped out by a U.S. Government 
printing press, 
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SHOW 
BUSINESS 


HOLLYWOOD 
The Scold & the Sphinx 


Hedda Hopper was the town’s genial 
Scold, Buster Keaton its somber Sphinx: 
together, they were Hollywood past and 
present. Keaton’s world—the gothic twi- 
light of the silent movie, the pratfall, 
the Quixote on a_treadmill—dimmed 
when the sound stage dawned. Hopper’s 
world—of glamour, gossip and low jinks 
among the high-lifes—survived largely 
because she made it seem exciting even 
when it was dull. When TV nearly killed 
the movies, she helped rescue them with 
exposés and exclusives, chitchat and 
charm; to 30 million readers, Hedda 
Hopper was Celluloid City with hats. 
Last week, when the Scold and the 
Sphinx died—within hours of cach other 
—the shock came not with the news, 
but with the realization that the nonstop 
columnist, at 75, was five years older 
than the ancient silent-film veteran. 

From the beginning, Hedda was 
blessed with eternal middle age. She be- 
gan her show-business career in 1913 
as Elda Furry, the plumpish daughter 
of a Quaker meat dealer in Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. She had little acting ability 
—but that little carried her to Broad- 
way, where she met and married Head- 
liner DeWolf Hopper, 32 years her sen- 
ior. The marriage was a failure. In 1922 
they were divorced.* It was her last 
public failure. 

No Sleeping Alone. Her career as an 
actress was brief but profitable. While 
she was still in the movies she sniffed 
every breath of scandal, sized up every 
star and starlet. When she was through 


Their only child, Actor William Hopper, 
plays Detective Paul Drake on the Perry Ma 
son show. 
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KEATON AS FAUNTLEROY AT 10 
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AT 25 
The Mop that roared. 
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HOPPER AT 18 


AT 50 AT 73 


The trivia that thrilled. 


in pictures, she was ready to challenge 
Louella Parsons as Queen of the Glam- 
ourmongers. In 1936 she talked her way 
onto radio, and in 1938 into her own 
syndicated column. She and Lolly never 
got along after that. 

Unlike Parsons, Hedda had a sharp 
sense of humor, deliberately collected 
the showy hats that became a national 
joke—and the foundation of her fame. 
But Hopper was known for more than 
her topper. She continually outreported 
her rival, spoon-fed the fans endlessly 
with the trivia that thrills. Through Hed- 
da, the readers learned that Clark Ga- 
ble had not a tooth in his head, that 
Joan Crawford's compulsive cleanliness 
caused her to drop to her hands and 
knees and scrub the bathroom floor dur- 
ing a visit to SAC headquarters. The 
fans also got a sizable helping of bloop- 
ers. “For more than 2,000 years,” Hed- 
da once intoned reverently, “Jews and 
Christians all over the world have 
tried to follow in the footsteps of our 
Saviour.” 

Occasionally, Hedda came through 
with some meaty news. She reported 
as “the truth” a conversation between 
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Producer Harry Cohn and a gangster 
Cohn, anxious to break up a blossom- 
ing romance between Sammy Davis Jr. 
and Kim Novak, telephoned Las Vegas. 
Said Cohn: “You take care of this for 
me, will you?” “Sure,” said the voice on 
the other end. “I'll just say, “You've 
only got one eye; want to try for 
none?’ On another occasion, Hedda 
reported that she had chastised Eliza- 
beth Taylor for unseemly conduct after 
Mike Todd's death, and then published 
Liz’s reply: “What do you expect me 
to do—sleep alone?” 

Alone on the Throne. She seemed to 
delight in feuds. She and Ed Sullivan 
enjoyed a mutual loathing; he called 
her “downright illiterate’; she replied 
calmly that he was “scared to death” 











of her. Joan Bennett once sent her a 
skunk “to answer back for the years 
I have been a victim of her nasty 
remarks.” 

A determined Republican, — she 
stumped vigorously for every G.O.P. 


candidate from Hoover to Goldwater, 
so lambasted the Hollywood left that 
Lauren Bacall finally spoke aloud the 
words that others were reluctant to say: 
“I think Hedda ought to shut up.” But 
Hedda never did. In November 1965, 
aging (72) Louella Parsons hung up 
her spites and retired to a nursing home, 
making official what even Hedda’s ene- 
mies admitted: when it came to colum- 
nists, Hedda was alone on the throne. In 
the end, everyone in Hollywood knew 
she had meant it when she warned them 
years before: “You can't fool an old 
bag like me.” And in the end, most of 
them stopped trying. 

Bag of Flour. If Hopper was never 
old, Keaton was never young. When 
Harry Houdini saw six-month-old Jo- 
seph Francis Keaton fall down a flight 
of stairs and burst into tears, he nick- 
named the bawling infant “Buster.” The 
sobriquet stuck, and Buster’s expression 
never came unstuck again. His father 
took him into his vaudeville act at four, 
billed him as “the Human Mop,” and 
literally swept the floor with him while 
Mom blew the saxophone downstage. 
While Buster kept his pan dead, Keaton 
senior threw him through the scenery 
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and out into the wings, then dropped 


him down on the bass drum in the or- | 


chestra. Buster never moved his mouth. 

In 1917, the Mop broke up the act 
to go it alone, inaugurated his long film 
career with The Butcher Boy, a two- 
reeler with Fatty Arbuckle in the title 
role. In the first scene, Arbuckle hit 
Keaton full force with a bag of flour 
—and Buster’s career was on the rise. 
Keaton promptly withdrew from a 
$250-a-week job in vaudeville to act in 
the movies for $40. His agent congratu- 
lated him: “Learn everything you can 
about that business, Buster,” he advised. 
“The hell with the money.” 

Pratfalls. Buster obeyed. He learned 
everything he could about the business, 
and he said the hell with the money. 
He climbed from bit player to star in 
two years, established himself as the 
Great Stone Face, the melancholy but 
unflinching victim of machines, animals, 
policemen—of life itself. Though he 
made as much as $200,000 a year, he 
spent it lavishly and he drank hard. In 
1932, his first marriage ended in a 
$400,000 divorce settlement. Keaton 
backslid into alcoholism, was soon fired 
by MGM. He declared bankruptcy, list- 
ed assets of $12,000 and liabilities of 
$303,832. A second marriage lasted less 
than three years, and his career failed 
too. The silents had flickered and gone 
out; the talkies left him in the dark, an 
embarrassing memory of the ‘20s. 

But Keaton still refused to cry for 
himself; he got married again—this time 
to a 21-year-old dancer—and welcomed 
the obscurity that enveloped him for 
nearly 15 years. Then, in 1949, tele- 
vision revived him in a Los Angeles 
comedy series that made him a national 
celebrity all over again. People who had 
forgotten his name suddenly hailed him 
as a genius; filmniks recalled that James 
Agee once wrote of Keaton’s silent clas- 
sics: “Barring only the best of Chaplin, 
they seem to me the most wonderful 
comedies ever made.” Comedians mim- 
icked his woebegone expression, his 
films were re-released and shown on 
TV, and in 1956 Hollywood slapped to- 
gether a screen bio entitled The Buster 
Keaton Story, with Donald O'Connor 
in the title role. 

The Bum Smiles. Buster began to 
pick up cameo roles in big movies— 
Hollywood Cavalcade, Limelight, Sun- 
set Boulevard. And, pushing 70, he 
started a new career making TV com- 


mercials for Ford trucks, falling off 
chairs and tables just to amuse the 
technicians on the set. Even then he 


refused to allow a photograph of him- 
self grinning. “I did smile once,” he re- 
called recently, “in a fadeout where I 
was supposed to get the girl. We thought 
people would say, ‘Oh, goody, Keaton 
smiled.” But do you know what the pre- 
view audience said? ‘Look, the bum’s 
laughing.’ We had to cut it out.” Which 
was the way Keaton always wanted it; 
he never doubted that the smiles would 
be waiting for him on the other side of 
the screen. 
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The Pioneer, FM 33, $129.95 


New from Magnavox-—the glorious realism 
of FM stereo with solid-state reliability 


This magnificent stereo FM/AM radio brings you the new world of 
noise-free stereo FM with the tonal fidelity, quality, and reliability 
you expect from Magnavox. Solid-state circuitry (no tubes) elimi- 
nates component-damaging heat; gives you “instant sound.” Sepa- 
rable speaker system for superb stereo realism. See this magnificent 


model at your Magnavox dealer 
(Yellow Pages). PortableFM/AM 
solid-state radios from $19.95. 
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tastes 
| expensive 
| ..and is. 
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Made from an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 


Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof. 


90 proof + Star Hill Distilling Co. Star Hill Farm. Loretto. Ky 





the magnificent 
Magnavox 


270 Park Ave. New York 17 N.Y 


Head Office 
5670 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 


NATION’S 
LARGEST 
FEDERAL 


SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 


PAYS YOU 4.85% ON SAVINGS 
SAFETY OF $1Y% BILLION ASSETS 


Dividends paid quarterly at 4.85% current annual 
rate actually amount to 4.94% when maintained 
a year * World-wide savings service for 500,000 
individuals, corporations and trusts many 
from $100,000 to $1,000,000 per account * Same, 
sound management policies since 1925 * Accounts 
insured by F.S.L.1.C. * Ask us how a man and 
wife can have up to $30,000 in fully insured sav- 
ings * Funds received or postmarked by 10th, 
earn from Ist * We pay air mail both ways if 
mailed in U.S.A, * Mail money with coupon 
below. 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


FREE! 1966 “CALIFORNIA STORY": 20 EXCITING PAGES! 
Glorious photos of famous natural and man-made wonders! 
ee ee ee ae eee ee eee 
California Federal Savings & Loan Assn 
Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

Please send free ‘California Story" and 


CalFed MAIL-SAVER®. I-29 


Name __ 
Address = — 
City Zone State 


[] Funds enclosed in amount of $ ____ = 
[] Passbook account ($50 or more) 
C] Certificate account (Multiples of $100) 


Soc. Sec. or Ident. No, —— 
Le ee eee eee ee eee 
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RESORTS 


The New Acapulco 


Mrs. Bruno Pagliai—Merle Oberon, 
that is—padded prettily across the rug, 
with its fanciful design of chimpanzee, 
parrot and elephant, on her way to the 
telephone ringing in the bookcase be- 
hind a Chinese print. “Yes, darling, | 
Know,” she cooed happily. “They say 
the weather is simply frightful just about 
everywhere in the world.” 

It certainly was. But outside her big 
glass doors the warm sun sparkled on 
azure water under a cloudless sky. This, 
in fact, is why Merle Oberon, an actress 
whose beauty persists, and her husband, 
a Mexican industrialist, built their new 
palazzo in Acapulco, the mountain- 
rimmed bay on the southwest coast of 
Mexico that claims to have better year- 
round weather than any place anywhere. 
And this is why Acapulco is currently 
in the throes of transition. 

The Best People. Always popular with 
Mexicans—former President Miguel 
Aleman has a palatial villa and is a 
faithful weekender—the resort is be- 
coming the new sun spa for the inter- 
national big rich and their attendant 
swingers, and the easygoing oldtimers 
are une? ily sniffing winds of change in 
Acapulco’s famous breezes. 

Already, Baron and Baroness Guy de 
Rothschild have bought a house, the 
Loel Guinnesses have just built one, the 
Clint Murchisons are just finishing one, 
the Samuel Newhouses are renting one, 
and the Douglas Fairbankses Jr. are 
looking for one. Mexican Millionaire 
Melchior Perusquia Jr. is spending 
$5,000,000 to build a private develop- 
ment for what he calls “the best people 
in the world,” including Walt Disney 





MERLE OBERON 


MARY CUSHING 





and Frank Sinatra, who last 
bought another Acapulco house. 

The season is only now beginning to 
swing. So far, Acapulco vacationers 
have included Lynda Bird Johnson (re- 
laxing), Anne Ford (honeymooning) 
and ex-Mayor Wagner (recuperating). 
Last week the chic league was further 
congested by Italian Designer Emilio 
Pucci, who arrived bringing the season’s 
first rainstorm and leading a glossy swirl 
of journalists and society's beautiful peo- 
ple—Mary Cushing, Caterine Milinaire, 
Aurora Hitchcock—on a swinging jun- 
ket to celebrate his new perfume, Viva- 
ra. All of this, on top of a regular 
tourist season that will probably see 
1,560,000 visitors stream in and out of 
a resort town of 100,000, has Acapulco 
full to bursting, with hotels now booked 
through March. 

Wrap-Around Masts. For those who 
were lucky enough to have booked ear- 
ly, there is deer and jaguar hunting in 
the jungles nearby, marlin off the coast, 
and for jaded water-skiers the sport 
called “water-parachuting,” in which a 
skier, hanging onto a rope behind a 
speedboat, is lifted into the air a hun- 
dred feet or so by a special parachute, 
then is cut loose to settle gently into the 
water again, And for all, from morning 
till night, there is the sun. When it sets, 
there are the parties, two and often 
three a night. They begin late (Acapul- 
co dinners start at 9:30, often last until 
midnight), and host and guests wind up 
at Tequila & Go-Go, which stays open 
until 5 a.m. The Rothschilds dodge the 
crowds at the less fashionable Aku-Tiki 
on the beach. 

The houses of Acapulco’s new jet- 
setters, like Merle Pagliai’s gleaming 
white villa, are almost all on the east- 


month 


From schleppy to jetty. 


ward side of the bay. This places them 
away from the older, shabbier part of 
the harbor town, with its cluster of old 
streets and peninsula boulevard busy 
with buses and horse-drawn surreys. 
Developed haphazardly, with a strong 
flavor of claptrap and ticky-tacky, the 
magnificent sweep of beaches has seen 
the tide of tourism rise, then ebb. Now 
it is rising again, to fill the well-ap- 
pointed hotels for the average tourist 
—El Presidente, Acapulco Hilton, El 
Elcano—sitting on the beach, surround- 
ed by well-stocked shops. 

Oldtime Acapulcanians are beginning 
to regret the passing of the old days. 
“It used to be kind of schleppy,” ex- 
plains one expatriate American blonde. 
“Now it’s getting jetty.” Chances are it 
will get even more so. “Where else 
could you find this climate in a country 
that's politically safe?” asks Count Jean 
de la Bruyére, 37, who made his for- 
tune in Canadian real estate. “I follow 
the sun, and this is the place. And the 
informality! Here you may wear any- 
thing, but always no socks. That's very 
important. Jamais les socks.” 


FASHION 
Not So Funny Girl 


Somehow the fizz was out of the 
champagne during Paris’ fashion show- 
ings last week. Chanel showed suits, 
Grés had a tent-shaped evening gown, 
St. Laurent showed exaggerated sailor 
suits and transparent organza dresses. 
But after Rome, it all seemed flat until 
Barbra Streisand, Broadway's freewheel- 
ing funny girl, showed up on her first 
trip abroad to add some zing and zest 
to the proceedings. 

At a Chanel showing it is de rigueu 
for spectators to wear their own little 
Chanel suits out of loyalty to Coco. But 
no one told Barbra; she swept in to take 
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BARBRA IN PARIS 
Jaguar for Coco. 


her place beside Marlene Dietrich and 
Elsa Martinelli in a jaguar-skin suit and 
Homburg that had even the models 
gawking. How did she like the show? 
“Those girls at Cardin’s,” said the girl 
from Brooklyn, “they didn’t have a 
thing under their dresses. | was em- 
barrassed.” And Paris haut couture? 
Barbra politely demurred: “Nice, but 
not for me.” Privately, she declared: 
“It stinkss” 


THE CITY 


Waistcoat Parks 

When US, cities thought about parks 
in the past, they thought big, tended 
to put all their greenery in one huge 
garden. New York, for instance, takes 
tremendous pride in the fact that Cen- 
tral Park is larger than Monaco. But 
many city planners, led by Landscape 
Architect Robert Zion, have argued for 
years that what cities really need are 
small parks in midtown where pedestri- 
ans can escape from the madding crowd. 

The Zionist movement finally saw 
daylight last week. CBS Board Chair- 
man William Paley announced plans 
to convert the site of the defunct Stork 
Club (Time, Oct. 15) into a lot-size 
(42 ft. by 100 ft.) public park as a 
memorial to his father, Cigar Czar 
Samuel Paley, who died in 1963. The 
$1,000,000 plaza, which is to be com- 
pleted this summer, will be New York's 
first midtown “waistcoat” park, and the 
first privately endowed public park in 
the city. Designed by Zion, it will fea- 
ture a canopy of 24 intertwined locust 
trees, individual chairs and a kiosk for 
sandwiches and soft drinks. Mirrors on 
the side walls will add a feeling of depth, 
and a sheet of water cascading over the 
entire length of the back wall will help 
drown out some of the city noises. “An 
immensely creative and stunning idea,” 
said new Park Commissioner Walter 
Hoving of Paley’s Park. “I hope it pro- 
liferates all over the city.” 
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ART 


PAINTING 
And Now: “Top” 


“Mine is reverse perspective,” says 
Charles Hinman, 33. By this he means 
that his abstract paintings, rather than 
being stretched flat within rectangular 
frames, balloon out into space (see col- 
or pages). By warping his canvases over 
well-carpentered underpinnings, Hin- 
man has added a real third dimension 
to painting, and in so doing he has be- 
come the leading exponent of the new 
movement called “top” (for topograph 
ical) art. 

Eleven years ago, “Chuck” Hinman 
was pitching Class A baseball for the 
Milwaukee Braves. But he soon had a 
bachelor of fine arts from Syracuse, and 
in the end, art won out, While teaching 
industrial-shop work in a Long Island 
private school, he perfected his hand 
at carpentry and began constructing 
wooden ribs that could add contours 
to his painting. 

However, Hinman did not make his 
device into a straitjacket. The contours 
of his canvases do not always match 
the contours of his hard-edged colors. 
In Cloud No. 2, for instance, a yellow, 
earlike shape embraces but does not 
parallel the straight ridge of white, 
thus throwing into shadows and visual 
doubts where a shape ends or bends. 

Sven Lukin, 31, a Latvian-born New 
Yorker, is another art pioneer of top. 
His zest for contours dates back to his 
student days at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where he watched architec- 
ture students make models of shaped 
canvas. Currently he is curling scroll- 
work-like strips of canvas out into space, 
as if they were peeled from flat murals. 

In England, Richard Smith, 34, is the 
“top” man, and his work is slated to be 
shown at this year’s forthcoming Ven- 
ice Biennale. Smith started shaping his 
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MIES & PROJECTS 
Diversity within unity. 


canvases for pop art effects when he 
painted a cigarette box whose corner 
emerged from the flat picture plane. As 
his works moved from pop to top, they 
thrust forward from the wall more and 
more. “I always have to have the wall 
plane,” he says, “and to think of the 
painting as an extension of it.” One of 
his future projects he calls tents—can- 
vas forms up to 18 feet tall, supported 
by rods, ropes and pegs. 

As an art form, top art stands some- 
where between collage, in which objects 
are pasted onto the canvas, and sculp- 
ture, in which the work exists to be 
viewed in the round. But however hy- 
brid the medium, it has won astonishing 
acceptance. Hinman, for instance, has 
had only two one-man shows in as many 
years, and already his works are owned 
by seven major museums. Nor are col- 
lectors holding back. Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller already owns one, and 
would-be purchasers are forming a long 
queue to buy whatever Hinman may 
choose to produce next. 





SMITH 


Somewhere between collage and carpentry. 
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ARCHITECTURE 
Affirming the Absolutes 


It was enough to make an old patri- 
arch sorrow for his erring sons. In 
FORTUNE last month, Manhattan Ar- 
chitect Philip Johnson, a onetime disci- 
ple, had said: “This is still a period of 
disintegration in all the arts. There's no 
particular advantage to chaos, but that’s 
where we are.” Added Chicago Archi- 
tect Harry Weese: “Mies continues to 
be our conscience, but who listens to 
his conscience these days?” With his 
80th birthday approaching and an ex- 
hibition of his drawings on view at 
Manhattan’s Museum of Modern Art, 
Chicago’s German-born Ludwig Mies 
van der Rohe, the world’s greatest living 
architect, took time last week to affirm 
that he, for one, still heeded his con- 
science, that his faith in his own first 
principles was as firm as ever. 

In modern architecture today, as 
Mies sees it, there are two vying ten- 
dencies: “One has a structural basis, 
and you may call it the more objec- 
tive. The other [Le Corbusier's] has a 
plastic basis, which you could call emo- 
tional. You cannot mix them. Architec- 
ture is not a martini, Architecture is a 
language having the discipline of a 
grammar. Language can be used for 
day-to-day purposes as prose. And if 
you are very good, you may speak a 
wonderful prose. And if you are really 
good, you can be a poet. But it is the 
same language.” 

Clarity or Boredom. In Mies’s view, 
the new language began to be spoken 
about 1900, and it was first articulated 
not by architects but by engineers: 
“The most important idea in modern 
architecture is the skeletal idea devel- 
oped right here in Chicago.” In fact, it 
was photographs of Chicago and Man- 
hattan steel skyscrapers under construc- 


Surrounding the architect in his Chicago of 
fice are his Brno chair of 1930, a photograph 
of his Federal Center Building, and a model of 
his Museum of the 20th Century, presently 
under construction in West Berlin. 
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SHAPED CANVASES: 
PAINTING INTO SPACE 





Charles Hinman’s 7 we Ciry Blocks bends hard-edged planes of 
color over curved braces to warp painting away from the wall 





Floating shapes like ears buoy Cloud No. 2, which chal- 
lenges sculpture in its organization of clear-cut volumes. 


Jutting like a prow from the sea, /niersection suggests 
new horizons for canvases with a third dimension 
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The population explosion hasn't caught us sleeping. 

We made the Volkswagen Station Wagon big enough to 
hold about twice as much as a regular station wagon. 

So why not two families? 

There'd be seats enough (9). And luggage space enough 
(13 pieces). And enough windows to go around (21). And 5 


doors, not counting the sunroof. 
Also, you'd be able to split fuel bills. (It averages 23 mpg to 





Introducing the 
2 family car. 


begin with). 

And you could park our 2 Family Wagon in 4’ less space 
than a | family wagon. 

The problem, naturally, is to find another family with the 
same tastes in drive-in restaurants and movies, and such. 

However, maybe you already have enough people and 
belongings around your house to fill two wagons. 

Then all your problems are solved. 








tion that inspired Mies’s first models 
for a steel and glass tower. They led 
him to his skin-and-bones philosophy 
that structure was the probity of ar- 
chitecture and should stand clearly re- 
vealed behind panels of glass. 

It is also a philosophy that has in- 
spired countless imitators and led to the 
charge that such stripped-down struc- 
tures add up to monotony. Not so for 
Mies: “Some people say that what I do 
is ‘cold.’ That is ridiculous. You can say 
that a glass of milk is warm or cold. 
But not architecture. You can be bored 
by architecture, however. I am bored 
by this stuff I see around me. It has no 
logic or reason.” 

Form, Not Function. To prove that 
his precisely disciplined structures are 
in tune with a scientific, technological 
and industrial society—and can range 
from everyday prose to high poetry— 
Mies singled out from a lifetime’s work 
his half-dozen favorite buildings. In or- 
der, they are: 

P Illinois Institute of Technology's 
Crown Hall, a single glass-walled room, 
measuring 120 ft. by 220 ft. and 
spanned by four huge trusses. The struc- 
ture simply encloses an envelope of 
space; the functions within can be 
changed by shifting movable partitions. 
> The Chicago Federal Center, still 
under construction, and Mies’s largest 
complex of high- and low-rise buildings. 
> Manhattan’s Seagram Building, the 
skyscraper city’s most tranquil and most 
costly tower. 

>» Chicago’s 860 Lake Shore Drive 
apartments, his dramatic demonstra- 
tion of open planning for tall apartment 
living behind all-glass fagades. 

> The project for a Chicago Conven- 
tion Hall where 50,000 people could 
gather in unobstructed space beneath 
a gigantic trussed roof 720 ft. square. 

> The German Pavilion (since de- 
stroyed) in Barcelona’s 1929 Interna- 
tional Exposition, a jewel-case struc- 
ture employing the open planning first 
developed by Frank Lloyd Wright that 
combined the richness of bronze, 
chrome, steel and glass with free-stand- 
ing walls. 

The Right Track. For Mies, such 
buildings give ample proof of the diver- 
sity possible within the unity of a strict 
structural discipline, one that he has 
applied to everything from a skyscraper 
to a chair (the chair, he confessed, was 
more difficult). “I have tried to make 
an architecture for a technological so- 
ciety,” Mies said. “I have wanted to 
keep everything reasonable and clear— 
to have an architecture that anybody 
can do.” 

As Mies admits, By now almost ev- 
eryone has tried, and results are mixed 
indeed. But he believes that architects 
should continue, and with more disci- 
pline: “You certainly will see the dif- 
ference in the finished buildings, be- 
tween the greater and the lesser talents. 
But at least they would be on the right 
track. And after all, a civilization is not 
the invention of one or two people.” 
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Want the best? 
Let Hilton worry about it. 


And Hilton does worry about it. Consistently. Is always modernizing. Re- 
decorating. Upgrading. Keeping buildings up-to-date. And nowhere in the 
world will you find better hotel and food services. Come see for yourself. 
For reservations: Call any Hilton Reservation Office (see phone book) or 
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MONTI AT CORTINA 
Retiring from the spectators. 


BOBSLEDDING 


Just Short of Disaster 

From all the things sportswriters say 
about him, Eugenio Monti sounds 
somewhat bigger than life. He is for- 
ever being called “incredible,” “dyna- 
mite,” “the bomb,” and “the master.” 
He has “icy blue eyes.” “iron hands,” 
and he has survived “countless brushes 
with death.” Actually, in his only major 
accident so far, in 1958, he got off with 
a badly broken nose. The real Eugenio 
Monti is a short, slight, 38-year-old 
Italian who prefers Coca-Cola to Chi- 
anti, goes to bed at 9, earns his living 
as a ski-lift operator, and hasn't any 
idea how he happens to be the world’s 
best bobsledder, “I cannot explain it,” 
he says. “I can only do it.” 

Monti is a bobber mostly by mis- 
chance. Skiing was his game until he 
ripped the ligaments in both knees prac- 
ticing for the 1952 Olympics: he tried 
his hand briefly at auto racing (too 
expensive) before turning to bobsled- 
ding at the late age of 25, With speeds 
up to 70 m.p.h. on the straightaways, 
and G forces up to six times gravity on 
the turns, bobbing is one of the world’s 
most exacting sports. The trick is to 
stay just short of disaster, taking the 
steeply banked turns as high as pos- 
sible (so as to pick up speed on the 
way down), threading an absolutely 
Straight course through the narrow 
straightaways, where a momentary mis- 
calculation will slam the sled into a 
solid wall of ice. 

Like a Jockey. Monti scored the 
use of brakes (“They are only good 
for stopping at the end”) or a steering 
wheel (he preferred to use reins, like 
a jockey), told his crewmen to “sit 
quiet and close your eyes if you want.” 
He won six two-man world champion- 
ships, plus two world titles in four-man 
sleds. The streak came to an end at 
the 1964 Olympics in Innsbruck, Aus- 
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tria, when Britain's Tony Nash won 
the two-man race in a damaged sled 
that Monti had helped repair. Monti 
decided to retire to his ski lifts at Cor- 
tina d'Ampezzo in the Dolomites. 

Then the International Bobsledding 
and Tobogganing Federation chose 
Cortina’s twisting (twelve curves) Ron- 
co run as the site for last week's 1966 
championships. Monti could not bear 
the thought of standing around as a 
spectator while Nash or somebody else 
won the race on his own home course. 
Besides, Brakeman Sergio Siorpaes had 
designed a faster, more maneuverable 
sled with motorcycle shock absorbers 
and a central pivot that permitted both 
sets of runners to bank independently 
on curves. “I have never felt more like 
racing.” said Monti after testing the 
sled. Even a crash failed to dampen his 
enthusiasm: during practice last month, 
he was clattering through Cortina’s 
Curva di Arrivo at 65 m.p.h. when the 
new sled hit a hidden crevice and 
stopped dead. Brakeman Siorpaes was 
hurled clear and knocked cold. Monti 
smacked into the front of the bob, 
cracking a rib and opening a jagged 
three-inch cut on his forehead. 

In a Corset. For last week's world 
championship race, doctors taped Mon- 
ti’s ribs, fitted him out with an elastic 
corset, shot him full of novocain. The 
pain was still so great that he nearly 
blacked out on the curves. But he 
steered his bright red sled through four 
absolutely perfect one-mile runs—one 
of them in | min. 16.36 sec., only .O1 
sec. off the course record. The two-man 
race was all one man. Beating fellow 
Italian Gianfranco Gaspari by 24 sec- 
onds (and third-place Nash by more 
than five seconds), Monti had his ninth 
world championship. 


GOLF 
While the Cats Are Away 


If absence really does make the heart 
grow fonder, Arnie Palmer and Ken 
Venturi must think that Jack Nicklaus 
and Gary Player are the tops, the 
Colosseum and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration all rolled into one. Nick- 
laus (at $152,000) and Player (at $71,- 
000) were big winners on the 1965 pro 
tour, but so far this year they could 
qualify for unemployment compensa- 
tion. Jack has played in one tournament 
and earned $1,405; Gary has yet to see 
a sixpence. And last week, with $57,000 
up for grabs in San Francisco's Lucky 
International tournament, they were 
planning a trout-fishing excursion at 
Player's South African farm. 

All of which was fine with Palmer, 
who has never been the sort of man to 
turn down a dare. Arnie went back to 
cigarettes when they put warning signs 
on the packages, and in three tourna- 
ments so far this season he has placed 
first, second and third for total win- 
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HANDS AT WORK 
Circulating with the players. 


nings of $23,787. He still is not satis- 
fied. “I'm making too many bogeys.” 
Palmer complained last week, after he 
shot a nine-under par 275 to pick up 
third-place money of $3,037 at the 
Lucky. 

"How Can | Play?" Venturi, on the 
other hand, is satisfied with anything 
he can get. Ken started his career at 
the top, and has been trying to climb 
back there ever since. He barely missed 
winning the 1956 Masters as an ama- 
teur, turned pro, and had earned $122,- 
000 by 1960. But over the next three 
years, he didn’t win a tournament, and 
his official earnings in 1963 came to 
$3,843.33. In 1964 Venturi finally won 
a big tournament—the U.S. Open- 
only to notice, a few months later, that 
his fingers were cold and the skin on his 
hands was peeling. In a game that de- 
pends almost entirely on feel, he could 
not even grip a club without his hands 
going numb. Doctors told him he had a 
circulatory ailment, advised him to give 
up golf. Venturi stubbornly refused to 
quit, and went out to defend his cham- 
pionship in the 1965 Open. He shot a 
dreadful 81-79, failed even to survive 
the second round cut. “How can I 
play?” he groaned. “How can I ever 
play tournament golf again?” 

Venturi entered the Mayo Clinic, 
where surgeons sliced through the liga- 
ments on the backs of both hands to 
free his pinched nerves. On the strength 
of his showing last week, the operation 
was a success. He had to wear gloves 
on both hands between shots and use 
hand warmers besides, but he fired an 
eleven-under-par 273 to win the Lucky 
by one stroke and collect his first win- 
ner’s check—$8,500—in almost two 
years. “It’s nice.” he said, “to be back 
among the players.” 
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“Don’t do me any favors. 
I'd rather earn your insurance!” 


If you split your insurance among several agents, 
you may think you are doing them a favor, but actu- 
ally you're not. And you're doing yourself a dis- 
favor. When you divide your business, no one agent 
knows all the facts — so no one can be sure you 
have the protection you need. 


The businesslike solution is to put complete re- 





sponsibility in the hands of one capable, professional 
agent, A man like the 42tna Casualty agent. He'll 
/ your insurance 





earn the right to handle all 

He'll start by making a thorough analysis of 
what you need. Then he'll match your present insur- 
ance against this analysis and recommend a pro- 
gram that fits your requirements exactly. Thereafter, 





LIFE & CASUALTY 


his periodic reviews will keep your insurance in line 
as conditions change. 

In case of trouble, he'll be right there in your 
corner ready to help with 4Etna Casualty back- 
ing him up. If you want a man like this to earn your 
insurance, look in the Yellow Pages. Talk with an 
/Etna Casualty 
we mean by P.S. 





ent. You'll find out quickly what 





Personal Service, 
“4 “4 “4 


Conserve your working capital with Budget-Rite, 
Etna Casualty’s new, low-cost monthly payment 
plan. It’s simple, convenient 
kind in the industry. Be sure to ask for details. 


the finest plan of its 





graphic: Voyage 
on CBS-TV 


Don't miss ‘'N 
of the Briga 


Friday evenin 





ACTNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY, Atna Life Insurance Company, Standard Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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Charles Odegaard, 55, Washington. 
One of the fastest climbers among the 
newer presidents, he is so active that 
his regents a few years ago ordered 
him to take a vacation. Recently, the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
gave him a three-month travel grant 
just to refresh himself—this week he 
is on the Mediterranean. Once a his- 
tory professor, he moved to the Seat- 
tle post in 1958 from the deanship 
of Michigan’s College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts. 


O. Meredith Wilson, 56, Minnesota. 
A warm man with a dry humor and 
an analytic mind, he is an ideal mod- 
erator who manages to shape meet- 
ings toward his own preconceived in- 
tent, yet with a democratic touch. 
He is chairman of the Institute of 
International Education and Nation- 
al Advisory Council on Education of 
Disadvantaged Children. He is a for- 
mer history professor who was a 
Ford Foundation official and presi- 
dent of the University of Oregon 
before going to Minnesota in 1960. 


Theodore Hesburgh, 48, Notre Dame. 
Freewheeling and decisive, he roams 
from Taiwan paddy fields to ice floes 
in Antarctica, retains an amazing 
grasp of detail of all he sees and 
hears, and considers his latest proj- 
ect, organizing an ecumenical study 
institute in Jerusalem, “a very big 
thing—but something you do before 
breakfast.” He is a member of the 
National Science Board, U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, consultant 
to the State Department. He spends 
120 to 150 days a year off campus. 


Katharine McBride, 61, Bryn Mawr. 
She probably belongs to more key 
groups than any single male presi- 
dent—ranging from the National In- 
stitutes of Health to the National 
Science Foundation. She has served 
as president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education and the College En- 
trance Examination Board. A_psy- 
chologist, she has led Bryn Mawr for 
23 years. “This college is interested 
in progress for U.S. education and 
in working for it,” she says. “Not 
just progress, but fast progress.” 


David Henry, 60, Illinois. A_ stiff 
individualist (he insists on spelling 
words his way, such as enrolment 
with one /), Henry has a cold, efli- 
cient manner that can jar a meeting 
into action. He is executive commit- 
tee chairman of the National As- 
sociation of State Universities and 
Land Grant Colleges, vice president 
of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. A former English professor. 
he headed Wayne University, served 
at N.Y.U. before going to Illinois in 
1955. He goes to meetings by train, 
and “a flow of memos goes off in 
every direction when I get home.” 





EDUCATION 


The Extracurricular Clout 
Of Powerful College Presidents 


REDOUBTABLE fellow nowadays is the university 

president: he commands the vast expertise of his in- 
stitution and knows how to organize intellect. As a fast-chang- 
ing society increasingly values these qualities, the influence 
of the presidents is soaring. They have become a kind of fifth 
estate, half educators and half national policymakers. 

Their influence reaches worldwide: they have no time to 
spend up in ivory towers because they are so often up in jet 
planes. On a recent trip to see how well the University of the 
Philippines was using an improvement grant from the Rock- 
efeller Foundation, Notre Dame's Father Theodore Hes- 
burgh and Michigan State’s John Hannah discovered that 
Princeton's Robert Goheen and Cornell’s James Perkins had 
just lett, after checking up on the use of U.S. foreign-aid 
funds. While there, they met Indiana’s ex-president, Herman 
Wells, back from an advisory mission to Bangkok. 

It is a routine thing for Hannah—when not chairing the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights—to field questions from 
Civil Service Commission Chairman John Macy about a 
prospective appointee to a high federal job. Atlanta Univer- 
sity’s Rufus Clement keeps a card file near his desk on every 
U.S. Negro that he considers worthy of a high position in 
Government and education, for queries from Washington. 

Mostly, however, the presidents influence society and the 
Government by serving on powerful advisory groups, Within 
education, for example, 22 university consortiums now di- 
rect projects too big for any single school to handle, such as 
the operation of a nuclear reactor. Other key boards counsel 
the Government on foreign-aid, education abroad, relations 
with emerging nations, and poverty programs. 

The effect is that the same names keep surfacing in an 
informal interlocking directorate. Among the chief boards 
are the National Science Foundation (Hesburgh, Clement, 
M.LT.’s Julius Stratton, Bryn Mawr’s Katharine McBride), 
the Rockefeller Foundation (Hesburgh, Goheen, Caltech’s 
Lee DuBridge), the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching (Perkins, Goheen, Stratton, Hesburgh, 
McBride, Minnesota’s O. Meredith Wilson, North Carolina’s 
William Friday, U.C.L.A.’s Franklin Murphy, Illinois’ David 
Henry), the Institute of International Education (Wilson, 
Hesburgh, Murphy, McBride, Henry). 

The 41 university presidents whose schools belong to the 
Association of American Universities form the elite of U.S. 





Lee DuBridge, 60, Caltech. Mild- 
mannered, soft-spoken and enor- 
mously proud of his school, Physicist 
DuBridge is constantly on the phone 
as a skilled broker between Caltech’s 
scientific resources and the nation’s 
ever-expanding demands for scien- 
tific knowledge. He is an adviser to 
NASA On manned space flight, a di- 
rector of National Educational Tele- 
vision and the National Merit Schol- 
arship Corporation. 





William Friday, 45, North Carolina. 
An efficient organizer, he has been 
president of the South’s best univer- 
sity for ten years, has pipelines to re- 
sources of all of the region's leading 
schools. He heads an advisory com- 
mittee on relations between AID and 
universities, and chairs the President's 
commission on White House Fellows. 
A lawyer, he has spent most of his 
career at Chapel Hill. 
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higher education, even if that lofty organization, as one of 
the presidents puts it, is “not action-oriented.” Many of these 
men are committed to the defensible proposition that their 
duty lies almost solely with administering their own schools. 
But about a third of them assume more off-campus commit- 
ments, believe more deeply that universities must contribute 
in concert, as well as individually, to U.S. goals and progress. 
They tend, by their energy and conviction, to nominate 
themselves—which often means coming to the attention of 
such committee pickers as HEW Secretary John Gardner or 
his chief education assistant, Francis Keppel. The current 
inner group is pictured and described on these pages. 

These activists are not a formal organization. They are, 
as one of them describes it, “a group of men who say exactly 
what they mean, are competent, have a high degree of ener- 
gy, are internationally minded.” They naturally practice what 
Goheen terms a “non-nefarious collaboration and collusion.” 

This familiarity enables them to handle big tasks in a 
hurry, whether it be organizing foreign research stations in 
foreign countries, studying tropical agriculture for the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, ad- 
vising NASA on moon exploration, or formulating a National 
Teachers Corps. “I've met with Frank Murphy so often,” 
says Hesburgh, “I almost know what he’s going to say before 
he says it. This group of presidents can get more done in an 
hour than other groups can in three weeks.” 

Their universities alone do not determine membership. 
“Michigan State is by nobody's standard one of the great 
universities.” argues one of these presidents, “yet John Han- 
nah has had as much influence on the role of the American 
university Overseas as anyone.” Harvard's Nathan Pusey, on 
the other hand, sits on many boards; yet, as one Washington 
education official puts it, “he has never really been an activ- 
ist.” California's Clark Kerr, once one of the most influential 
presidents, has turned more of his attention to his own 
school since the Berkeley crises of last year. Chicago's 
George Beadle is caught up in reshaping his own institution. 
Yale’s Kingman Brewster, though distinctly an activist, is still 
too new in his job to have time to join the inner group. 

The activists eloquently argue that spending time away 
from the campus benefits their schools, “It is important to 
have an understanding of the transformations and develop- 
ments taking place in this country and world,” says M.LT.’s 
Stratton. Their membership shifts gradually; Stratton him- 
self, for example, will have only a different degree of influ- 
ence in his new job as chairman of the Ford Foundation. 

The inner group exerts leadership in a low-key, almost 
casual way, seeks no euphoria of power. Its members com- 
mit themselves essentially because the chance to use their 
resources for the public good is so temptingly sensible. 





Franklin Murphy, 50, U.C.L.A. Per- 
haps the most articulate of all, he 
turns down at least five outside jobs 
for each one he takes on, but enjoys 
“camaraderie with my colleagues” 
and is convinced that outside involve- 
ment continually refreshes his atti- 
tude toward his own campus. A for- 
mer medical school dean and chan- 
cellor at the University of Kansas, he 
is in his sixth year as chancellor at 
UCLA, 





Julius Stratton, 64, M.L.T. A scholar 
as well as keen administrator, he 
spends at least a day each week on 
national committees: “People have 
asked me how you get on these 
boards, but the difliculty is staying 
off.” A physicist, he has spent more 
than 40 years at M.LT., says that 
“those of us who are centered on 
science have a national obligation to 
respond.” 
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Robert Goheen, 46. Princeton. A 
scholarly humanist who stakes out 
his positions carefully, he is a close 
friend of Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, argues that “a university presi- 
dent is not a political eunuch.” A 
past chairman of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, he is a trustee of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, Wood- 
row Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation and Princeton's influen- 
tial Educational Testing Service. He 
jumped spectacularly from professor 
to the presidency in 1957. 


Fred Harrington, 53, Wisconsin. He 
spends half his time away from Madi- 
son on projects in which his IBM 
memory, crisp voice and instant an- 
swers keep countless meetings mov- 
ing toward decisive conclusions. He 
is an adviser to HEW Secretary John 
Gardner and the Peace Corps, chairs 
the Universities Research Associa- 
tion, Inc. (Argonne National Labs), 
which is building an atomic acceler- 
ator. He taught history at Wisconsin, 
rose from department chairman to 
president in ten years, has held the 
job three years. 


James Perkins, 54, Cornell. A former 
Carnegie Corporation executive and 
wartime Office of Price Administra- 
tion official who has maintained ex- 
tensive ties with both education and 
government, Perkins now heads a 
presidential committee re-evaluating 
foreign aid. A firm believer in coop- 
eration among universities, he urged 
private colleges and universities last 
week to set up regional networks for 
mutual planning. He has led Cornell 
only 24 years, once served as a vice 


president at Swarthmore. 


Rufus Clement, 65, Atlanta Univer- 
sity. A Negro historian with a Ph.D. 
from Northwestern who has headed 
his school for 29 years, Clement 
takes pride in his skill in “race and 
human relations, first, and foreign 
relations, particularly African, sec- 
ond.” He is an adviser to the State 
Department on African affairs, a 
member of the National Commission 
on Accrediting, board member of the 
American Association for the Unit- 
ed Nations. He flies so much that 
he has Pan Am’s schedules almost 
memorized. 


John Hannah, 63, Michigan State. 
An outgoing activist and a former 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, he 
claims that he can tap his campus spe- 
cialists, get an answer to most any 
question for Government or research 
groups “within 30 minutes.” He 
serves on the President's Commit- 
tee on Equal Opportunity and seven 
other policymaking committees. He 
holds neither a master’s nor a doc- 
tor’s degree, yet has headed Michi- 
gan State for 24 years. 

















For that “all-time-high” feeling, 303 days a year, wear the Mark 10 Suit. 
!t whisks you through the seasons in comfort on any but the hottest or 
coldest days. Tailored with the dedicated Daroff Personal Touch, it has 
Tapered-Trim slim, athletic design. You'll come on strong, enjoy your- 
self more 10 months of the year. Mark 10 Suits from $79.95. 
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THE THEATER 


Gordian Knott 


Wait Until Dark. A middling mystery 
thriller is rather like a war: 90% bore- 
dom and 10% terror. Wait Until Dark 
does not fight the percentages. 

A doll containing two pounds of 
heroin has fallen inadvertently into the 
hands of a photographer and his blind 
wife (Lee Remick). They do not know 
what it contains, and after the husband 
is lured away, Lee Remick does not 
even Know where the doll is, though 
an unlikely-looking safe is part of the 
living-room furniture. Two musclemen 





FRIEDMAN t 





LEE REMICK IN “WAIT 
A rattling of blinds. 


and their brainmaster do know about 
the doll, and they want it 

The crooks concoct an elaborate 
hoax about being cops, and there is 
much hokum with rattling of Venetian 
blinds, fake phone calls, unscrewing of 
fuses, disguises of voice. But Lee Rem- 
ick is a sightless Penelope with uncanny 
perception who carefully unravels in 
Act II everything that the crooks have 
carelessly Knitted in Act I; it takes a 
pretty dedicated mystery fan to follow 
every purl three, drop one, of this crazy 
pattern. In Act III the mayhem picks 
up, and a refrigerator becomes the most 
electrifying actor in the house. 

Frederick Knott, who also wrote 
Dial M for Murder, has left this plot- 
boiler perforated with illogic. At one 
point Lee Remick has located the doll, 
hidden it beyond likelihood of discov- 
ery, and decoyed the thugs out of the 
apartment. Instead of staying to be 
tortured or killed, she ought to call the 
police or flee. Playwright Knott seems 
to have forgotten that to scare a play- 
goer out of his senses, One must first 
satisfy his good sense. 
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Why do dinner parties go better 
with a Taylor Wine ? 


A wine that pleases, sip after sip, makes any dinner a gay and 
gracious affair 


A wine with flavor like Taylor's 

The kind of flavor you get only when you create a wine 

slowly, naturally. 

Only when we're sure our dinner wines have reached the peak 
of natural flavor and care can do no more, do we bottle them. 

For your guests’ pleasure 


And yours. 


If it’s a Taylor Wine, you'll love it. 





The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., creators of fine wings, champagnes and vermouths. Vineyards and Winery, Hammondsport, N.Y. 
y y' 
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RELIGION 








CLERGY 
The Chopper Chaplains 


Ever since Bunker Hill, the man be- 
hind the man behind the gun has carried 
a Bible, comforted the wounded and 
prayed for the dead. Matching the U.S. 
military buildup in Viet Nam, the armed 
forces now have 274 chaplains on duty 
there and are steadily recruiting more. 

Viet Nam is a new kind of war, and 
new also is the chaplain’s method of 
ministering to it. Since U.S. troops are 
so widely scattered, chaplains have be- 
come airborne circuit riders. “It’s now 
a matter of riding helicopters and going 
where the troops are,” says Major Gen- 
eral Charles E. Brown, a Methodist 
minister who is the Army’s top chap- 
lain. “We used to hold three or four or 
maybe ten services a week. Now our 
chaplains are saying services in the com- 
bat area to at least ten and sometimes 
as many as 50 separate detachments of 
soldiers.” 

Constant Fear. By no means does 
every soldier get to church on Sunday 
—nor do all of them want to go, “I 
don't believe for one minute that old 
saw about there being no atheists in 
foxholes,” says Chaplain (Major) Frank 
Vavrin. Only about 17% of U.S. troops 
in Viet Nam regularly attend services 
on an average Sunday—35,000 men at 
1,000 services. Chaplains estimate that 
more than 60% of the soldiers never 
go at all. One reason for the low at- 
tendance, suggests Air Force Captain 
Robert Cortez, is that the Viet Nam 
war is considerably less deadly than 
World War II, in which he saw com- 
bat duty in the Navy. Then, he says, 
“there was constant fear in so many 
cases—sitting all alone in a_ foxhole 
getting shelled, or on a rolling ship 
scanning the sky for kamikazes. The 





fear was there and it made you think 
Le MINN 





HUTCHENS 
Are there atheists in foxholes? 
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of God. Here, relatively few guys are 
confronted with death every day.” 

While most of the troops in Viet 
Nam may be indifferent to churchgo- 
ing, they nonetheless have a high re- 
spect for the churchmen who share the 
dangers of war with a quiet heroism 
that wins affection and awe rather than 
medals. One such chaplain is Lutheran 
Hugh Lecky, 34, a “helipadre” who last 
summer rode a chopper to Ba Gia, a 
remote outpost that was under Viet 
Cong attack. With a chaplain’s kit on 
his left hip and a medical corpsman’s 
bag on his right, Lecky ministered to a 
dying helicopter pilot. then turned to 
helping others—even though he was 
wounded by a mortar shell. 

Something Special. Still another cler- 
ical hero is Captain James Hutchens. 
31, a Church of the Brethren chaplain 
who at his own request was reassigned 
from an engineering unit to the combat- 
tested Ist Battalion of the 173rd Air- 
borne. On a patrol one day last Novem- 
ber, Hutchens’ company walked into a 
Viet Cong ambush. Although crippled 
by a bullet wound in his thigh, Hutch- 
ens helped two rescue patrols bring the 
company’s wounded back to. safety, 
comforted the sick for 22 hours until 
engineers could hack out a landing zone 
large enough for medical evacuation 
choppers. After a month in a Saigon 
hospital, Hutchens talked his way back 
into duty with the 173rd; in January, 
two weeks after his return, Hutchens 
led another rescue patrol that brought 
a G.I. back to safety under Viet Cong 
fire. Understandably, Hutchens is some- 
thing special to the men of the 173rd, 
who flock to his services. “I can't talk 
about him,” says one G.I. in the unit. 
“You just wouldn't understand. You 
haven't been with us.” 


THEOLOGY 
Scientist of Symbols 


To the tourist in India, the magician’s 
rope trick is merely another clever dem- 
onstration that the hand is quicker than 
the eye. To Professor Mircea Eliade of 
the University of Chicago divinity 
school, the fakir's fakery is the vestige 
of an ancient religious rite with highly 
symbolic overtones: the rope is an im- 
age of the “astral cord,” symbolizing 
the link between earth and sky, man 
and heaven. Originally, the trick was 
intended to prove to spectators the ex- 
istence of an unknown and mysterious 
world; by climbing the rope and then 
temporarily disappearing, the conjurer 
revealed the possibility of man’s tran- 
scending this world for the “real” but 
hidden world of the sacred. 

In the subtle art of establishing the 
sacred origin of profane — events, 
Rumanian-born Scholar Eliade has no 
peer. A_ pipe-smoking polymath who 
speaks six languages and writes fluently 
in three, Eliade, 58, is a prolific novelist 





ARTHUR SIEGEL 


ELIADE 
Are God and the Devil brothers? 


as well as chairman of Chicago’s history 
of religion department. His new book, 
Mephistopheles and the Androgyne 
Studies in Religious Myth and Symbol 
(Sheed & Ward; $5), demonstrates why 
he is probably the world’s foremost liv- 
ing interpreter of spiritual myths and 
symbolism. Jerald Brauer, dean of Chi- 
cago’s divinity school, and other schol- 
ars compare Eliade’s works to those of 
the modern pioneer of myth collection, 
Sir James Frazer (The Golden Bough) 
Unlike Frazer, an agnostic who de- 
plored the mindless cruelty and super- 
stition of pagan legends, Eliade, a Greek 
Orthodox Christian, comprehends an- 
cient mythology as religious man’s ex- 
istential effort to understand the mys- 
tery of the universe. Litthe known out- 
side university circles, Eliade has had a 
profound influence on a number ot! 
younger theologians—notably Emory’s 
Thomas J. J. Altizer, one of the leading 
“death of God” thinkers. Another Eli- 
ade enthusiast was the late Paul Tillich, 
who for three years ran a joint seminar 
with him at Chicago on theology and 
the history of religion 

Mystic Light. Mephistopheles, origi- 
nally a series of lectures delivered to 
the Eranos circle of scholars and artists 
influenced by Psychologist C. G. Jung. 
is typical of Eliade’s work: sweeping 
in scope, it minutely traces the origin 
and development of several spiritual 
concepts through a variety of cultures. 
One example is the widespread experi- 
ence of the “mystic light,” such as that 
of a sober-minded, 19th century New 
York City businessman who was ec- 
Statically converted to Christ after a 
dream in which he was suffused with 
light. Eliade shows how many other- 
wise disparate faiths offer similar ex- 
periences of the “inner light.” Although 
defined and explained differently by var- 
ious religions, these experiences all rep- 
resent radical breaks with normal ex- 
istence, taking man out of his ordinary 
life and projecting him “into a universe 
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To any kid 
who'd like to go somewhere: 


We'll pay half your fare. 


The idea’s not as crazy as it may seem. 

Anytime we take a jet up, there are almost 
always leftover seats. 

So it occurred to us that we might be able 
to fill a few of them, if we gave the young 
people a break on the fare, and a chance to 
see the country. 


The American Youth Plan* 


We call the idea the American Youth Plan, 
and what it means is this: 

American will pay half the jet coach fare 
for anybody 12 through 21. 

It’s that simple. 

All you have to do is prove your age (a birth 
certificate or any other legal document will do ) 
and buy a $3 identification card. 

We date and stamp the card, and this en- 
litles you to a half-fare ticket at any American 
\irlines counter. 

The only catch is that you might have to 
wait before you get aboard; the fare is on a 
standby basis. 

“Standby” simply means that the pas- 
sengers with reservations and the servicemen 
get on before you do. 

Then the plane's yours. 

The American Youth Plan is good year 


round except for a few days before and after 
the Easter, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
rushes, 

If you can’t think of any places you'd like 
to go offhand, you might see a travel agent 
for a few suggestions, 

We can't add anything else. 

Other than it's a marvelous opportunity 
to just take off. 


eee | 
| | 
| Complete this coupon—include your $3. 
| (Do not send proof ofage—itisnotneeded — | 
| until you have your ID validated.) | 
| : | 
| In addition to your ID card, we'll also send | 
| you a tree copy of AA’s Go Go American | 
| with $50 worth of discount coupons. 
| | 
| American Airlines Youth Plan | 
633 Third Avenue 
| New York, N.Y, 1OO17 | 
| | 
| ame | 
| | 
| Address | 
| | 
City State Zip 
| ‘ ” | 
| Birth date Signature | 
| : | 
Color of hair Color of eves 
kL ae all 


Ameriean Airlines 


Y IN CANADA ANO MEX 
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GOING 
TO 
BERMUDA 
OR 
NASSAU? 


Rover 2000, 3-litre Sedan or 
on our overseas delivery plan. You can 
and at very substantial savings, Call or 
David R. Hunter at YU 6-0220 at The 
Rover Motor Co. of N.A. Ltd. 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017, and he will send 
you details and the name of the dealer in your 
area. 
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pository or oin 


different in quality, an entirely different 
world, transcendent and holy.” Begin- 
ning with a quotation from Goethe's 
Faust, another the book ex 
plores the w idespread legend that God 
and the Devil were brothers, and _re- 
lates it to the equally ancient concep- 
tion of the androgyne (hermaphrodite) 
as a mystical symbol of wholeness; both 
stories, Eliade argues, represent man’s 
prephilosophic attempt to reconcile the 
existence in the world of such opposites 


essay in 


as good and evil. 

Far from being exercises in anti- 
quarianism, Eliade’s analyses of myths 
and symbolism have a decidedly con- 
temporary relevance. In an age of dia- 
logue between East and West, he points 
out, a Knowledge of the still living 
Oriental religions is essential to anyone 
who hopes to understand the mind of 
India or China. Eliade also believes that 
an awareness of mythology and legend 
is vital to understanding the history of 
nonreligious modern man. Only within 
the last few centuries has man emerged 
from a cosmos controlled by God and 
desacralized universe 
And even while consciously rejecting 
mythology, man is still subject to it 
modern psychology has amply proved 
that the subconscious mind of man is 
an uncharted inner universe of symbols 

Marxism & Myth. Modern nonreli- 
man, Eliade, “regards him 
self solely as the subject and agent of 
history, and he all 


Stance 


godlets into a 


gious Says 
refuses 
But this 
myth, since man today is surrounded by 
camouflaged spiritual symbols and cor 
rupt rituals that faintly echo the sacred 


appeal to 


transcendence.” too is 


visions of his religious ancestors. Cret 
ting drunk on New Year's Eve, for ex 
ample, is a secular vestige of a rite 
found in many ancient religions, in 
which an orgiastic pre-New Year fes 
tival re-enacted the chaos that existed 


the divine creation of an 
dered cosmos. Eliade argues that myth- 
ology is apparent even in sophisticated 


Marxism’s dictator- 


before or- 


modern ideologies 
ship of the proletariat is a secular paro 
dy of the widespread religious concept 
the salvation of society by “the redeem- 
ing role of the Just.” And the Com- 
munist dream of a withering away of 
the state,” after which each man shall 
give according to his abilities and re- 
ceive according to his needs, echoes the 
ancient religious vision of an earthly 
paradise 

Eliade recognizes that 
cannot return to the days in which God 
seen in the moon and the 
and that the desacralization 
of the universe was necessary before its 
scientific conquest. But time and again 
Eliade warns that man must eventually 
discover new living symbols of the sa- 
cred, since “it is only in being open to 
the transcendent that he is fully hu- 
man.” Thus, for Eliade, modern man is 
following in the footsteps of the para- 
digmatic legendary Faust: he may have 
successfully stripped the world of its 
soul only to have lost his own. 


modern man 


was Stars, 


concedes 
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THE YOUNG AMERICANS 


UNDERSTANDING THE ‘UPBEAT’ GENERATION 


THE CAUSES 
THEY FIGHT FOR 


YOUTH’S 
PRIVATE WORLD 


THE ONES 
WHO GO WRONG 


THE STANDOUTS 


A TEEN-AGE COUPLE 
STARTS MARRIED LIFE 


Some writers swaddle them in sociological 
some slander them with over- 
simplifications some spank them with 
slanted statistics...the Editors of Time- 
Lire Books show them to you as they 
really are in a special 112-page report, THI 
YOUNG AMERICANS 

They've been called everything from 
animals to ingrates: Timr-Lire Books 
calls them the Upbeat Generation, and 
shows you why. In eloquent photo-essays, 
THE YOUNG AMERICANS shows how more 
and more of today's youth are turning 
from fraternity rushing to the fraternity of 
man...from panty raids to the Peace 
Corps from beer bashes to teach-ins 
from goldfish-swallowing to civil rights 
campaigning 

In THE YOUNG AMERICANS. you'll learn 
the special language of youth 
enter their private world as if you were a 
member of it 


schmaltz 


you'll 





you'll discover the pas- 
sion behind their “cool” pose their deep 
convictions and the causes they champion 
You'll find out why they love or hate 
school why they say yes or no to sex 
the causes of their cold war with adults 
why they feel so passionately concerned with 
Politics why they insist on being “in” 
on everything...how they've developed 
Into an enormous cconomic influence 

In this special report, the Editors of 
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TiMe-LIFE Books also prove that, con- 
trary to popular belief, the young Ameri- 
cans are our largest underprivileged 
minority. Because the juvenile code de- 
prives them almost entirely of due process 
of law because schools can suspend 
them for wearing long hair or the “wrong” 
clothes... because parents can dictate to 
them until they come of age... young 
Americans have fewer civil rights than 
Negroes in Alabama or Mississippi 

This may be why so many of the young 
regard adults as their natural enemies 
why they say things like this: 

“Don’t trust anyone over 30." 

“T want to stop being a child as soon as 

T can.” 

“The young generation is frightened 

But not of the Bomb—of adults.” 

“The only beauty's ugly.” 








THE YOUNG AMERICANS 1S as controver 
sial as the generation it portrays. Here, in 
their own words, in their irrepressible faces 





and gestures, in sensitive interpretations 
are the ones who stand out the ones 
who go wrong the ones who marry 
early and the kid next door you only 


think you know 

Discover how THE YOUNG AMERICANS 
see themselves and vou in this off-the- 
beaten-path portrait. TiImMe-LIFE Books 
believes that you'll discover what in fact 











is true, that they are not Frankensteins of 
the affluent age, but the future hope of 
America. 

THE YOUNG AMERICANS has 112 TIME- 
size pages (36 in color), lavish illustra- 
tions, and an invaluable appendix of per- 
unent information, books, and agencies 
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A SPECIAL REPORT 


BOOKS 


Only $1.50 — look for it at your 


newsstand or use the coupon below 


Time-Life Books | 
Time-Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 | 
Enclosed find cash, money order, or check | 
(no stamps). Please send rn 
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copies | 
$1.50 per copy | 
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U.S. BUSINESS 





AEROSPACE 
“No End in Sight” 


(See Cover] 

One of the American heroes of the 
Viet Nam war is not a man but a ma- 
chine—a snub-nosed, whale-tailed air- 
plane that looks as if it would be lucky 
to get off the ground. Officially designat- 
ed the C-130 Hercules, it is known as 
the “Herky Bird” to thousands of U.S. 
servicemen in Viet Nam, and it provides 
them with the sustenance of life. The 


supplanted munitions and ordnance 
makers as the Pentagon’s principal ar- 
senal of war matériel. In that endeavor, 
no other company seems able to match 
Lockheed’s agility and scope. 

Era of Innovation. Much of the credit 
for Lockheed’s success belongs to Chair- 
man Courtlandt Sherrington Gross, 61, 
who smoothly synchronizes the work of 
a huge team of expert and highly indi- 
vidualistic executives, At the Pentagon, 
Robert McNamara’s computer-minded 
whiz kids and crusty admirals alike de- 


Le wine 





LOADING LOCKHEED C-130s IN VIET NAM 
After the Herky Bird, an elephant with a seven-story tail. 


cargo-carrying Herky Bird works when 
monsoon rains keep supply ships off- 
shore. It flies ammunition and chow to 
artillery units isolated by the Viet Cong, 
now moves 65% of the military air 
cargo inside road-shy South Viet Nam. 
Wrote Marine Captain George A. Baker 
III to his cousin in Georgia: “The Her- 
cules is somewhat our guardian angel.” 
It is also somewhat of a triumph for 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., which pro- 
duces it, and its performance is precisely 
what the Pentagon has come to expect 
of the company. For an unprecedented 
four years in a row, the company has 
been the Defense Department's biggest 
single contractor. The $1.7 billion worth 
of new defense orders that Lockheed 
landed in the fiscal year ending last June 
30 represented 7.1% of all contracts 
let by the Pentagon, nearly double the 
share of its nearest rival, General 
Dynamics. In the current year, Lock- 
heed is certain to stay at the top of the 
list of suppliers, having already won two 
major prizes: a $1.3 billion Air Force 
contract to build the giant C-5A trans- 
port, the world’s largest plane, and a 
development award likely to grow to 
another $1 billion for the Army's so- 
called Advanced Aerial Fire Support 
System, a combat plane combining a 
helicopter’s lift with half the speed of 
a jet airliner. Aerospace has long since 


72 


scribe Lockheed’s management as bril- 
liant. Lockheed also wins more than its 
share of the big contracts because of its 
chairman's gift for soft salesmanship. 
That gift was developed during the 29 
years that Gross played second fiddle 
at Lockheed to his older brother, the 
late Robert E. Gross, a fast-driving, fast- 
spending, fast-thinking airplane maker 
who could have been played by Clark 
Gable. Bob Gross was a giant of his 
times, but times change fast in aero- 
space. And in the four years since Court- 
landt Gross succeeded his brother as 
chairman, Lockheed sales have risen by 
22%, to $1.75 billion in 1965, and its 
profits have almost doubled, to an esti- 
mated $52 million. 

The aerospace industry as a whole 
last year saw sales jump to a record 
$20.9 billion, with its backlog of orders 
hitting an $18.6 billion peak. This was 
the same industry that, after its post- 
Sputnik missile and satellite surge, felt 
its fortunes sag. As recently as 1964, 
the management consultant firm of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., declared flatly: 
“Aerospace is no longer a growing mar- 
ket.” Today the Little expert who pre- 
sided over that report readily admits: 
“The Viet Cong made a liar out of me.” 
This is true—for the moment. Without 
question, the U.S. military buildup in 
Viet Nam gave new life to the aero- 


space companies. But the industry, hav- 
ing learned its lesson the hard way in 
hard times, has also entered a new era 
of diversification and innovation, of pro- 
ducing and planning for peace. 

The Sporty Course. The industry now 
sells more than 40% of its hardware 
and sophisticated technology for peace- 
ful pursuits. These range from helping 
in the attempt to put men on the moon 
to mining the riches of the sea, from 
operating Job Corps training centers to 
searching for membranes and motive 
power that would keep an artificial 
heart beating 20 years inside the human 
breast. The aerospace business is even 
bringing its massive brainpower—near- 
ly half of the scientists and engineers 
employed by U.S. private industry— 
to bear in devising new ways to fight 
crime, reduce air pollution or control 
government red tape. 

Aerospace employs more men and 


women (1,180,000) than any other 
manufacturing industry in the U.S. 


(runner up: textiles, with 934,000). 
Newspaper help-wanted columns bulge 
with ads for optical thermodynami- 
cists, cryogenicists and avionics-systems 
experts. 

The industry’s 50,000 suppliers reach 
into almost every community in the na- 
tion; yet its prime plants are so con- 
centrated in a few states and cities that 
aerospace fortunes can make or break 
the economies of those centers. General 
Dynamics and Bell Helicopter provide a 
third of the manufacturing jobs in Fort 
Worth. Boeing now plans to up its Seat- 
tle work force from 64,000 to 80,000, 
and there are delighted complaints 
about how this will put a real strain 
on the area’s housing and school fa- 
cilities. Lockheed is chiefly based in 
California, but its huge Georgia plant 
at’ Marietta, the size of 93 football 
fields, is so important to the state that 
Senator Richard Russell, chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, felt 
that it would help his political future 
if Lockheed won the contract for the 
C-5A_ transport; after a visit to the 
White House, Russell exultantly leaked 
the news two days before it was sup- 
posed to become official. Lockheed’s 
22,000 Marietta employees celebrated 
with a spree of buying autos, appliances, 
houses and summer cottages. 

As for California, which holds 22% 
of prime military and 41% of prime 
NASA contracts, aerospace is indispensa- 
ble. With 33% of the state’s 1,500,000 
manufacturing employees on aerospace 
payrolls, California owes to the indus- 
try the fact that it is now the nation’s 
most populous state. According to a 
Bank of America estimate, aerospace 
jobs have drawn at least 1,670,000 peo- 
ple to California in a decade. 

Yet for all its impact, aerospace prof- 
its remain low: 3.1% of sales against 
5.5% for all U.S. manufacturers. One 
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reason: in a little-noted change of vast 
consequence, cost-conscious Robert Mc- 
Namara has switched Pentagon buying 
away from lax, cost-plus contracts to- 
ward fixed-price, incentive awards. In- 
creasingly, defense contractors must 
sharpen both their engineering and their 
bids to win business. Efficient operators 
who trim costs or beat delivery sched- 
ules are rewarded with higher profits; 
fumblers are being winnowed out. Says 
Northrop Chairman Tom Jones: “It’s 
a Sporty course to run.” 

Beyond Shoes & Wax. In running 
that course, the industry is constantly 
aware of a paradox: aerospace products 
and systems may take many years to 
develop, but they can become obsoles- 
cent almost overnight. Lockheed, which 
employs 81,302 people, estimates that 
it must generate an average of $7,500,- 
000 worth of new business every work- 
ing day just to stay even. Says Court- 
landt Gross: “This is quite a hungry 
mouth to feed, and it gives me plenty of 
anxiety.” Lockheed President Daniel 
Jeremiah Haughton echoes his chair- 
man: “Every morning this is a problem 
that gets up with me. I start reflecting 
on it by the time I've had a cup of cof- 
fee. And then I start wondering what 
our competitors are up to. | Know that 
somewhere they're already at work do- 
ing something that’s going to make it 
rough for us.” 

Lockheed’s inevitable answer is di- 
versification. The company makes nei- 
ther shoes nor sealing wax, but its 43 
plants do build ships, satellites, research 
submarines and even a 220-ft. hydro- 
foil vessel. Lockheed maintains Presi- 
dent Johnson's Boeing-built 707 jet. Its 
300 products range from metal micro- 
particles .025 in. in diameter—as small 
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COURTLANDT GROSS 
Symphony from a second fiddle. 
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as sifted sand—to the Polaris missiles, 
capable of bearing hydrogen warheads 
from beneath the sea to targets 2,500 
miles away. Lockheed’s second-stage 
Agena rocket has put more payload in 
orbit than any other U.S. booster, tele- 
metered more data from space than all 
other U S. spacecraft combined. 

Like almost all other aerospace com- 
panies, Lockheed is expending money 
and energy on projects that have little 
to do with air, much less space. Com- 
pany engineers devised a computerized 
system for the Alameda-Contra Costa 
Counties (Calif.) Blood Bank that cut 
inventory losses in half in two months 
by keeping track of supplies: using that 
system, every blood bank in the U.S. 
could theoretically run from the same 
computer. Lockheed last year concoct- 
ed plans for a statewide information- 
retrieval system that would theoretical- 
ly enable California to keep a_ Big 
Brother-like watch on its citizens; with 
the help of computerized data-storage 
units in various localities, officials in 
Sacramento could press a button to 
check up on local tax collections, high- 
way repairs, personnel needs—eventu- 
ally perhaps even alimony payments or 
political contributions. It may seem odd 
to laymen that space technology can be 
applied to such earthbound matters, but 
“systems management,” the mastery of 
computerized complexity, remains the 
same in principle, whatever the prob- 
lem to be solved. 

Lockheed's rare-earth research has 
uncovered a cathode-sensitive red phos- 
phor that interests makers of color tele- 
vision tubes. One Lockheed division is 
constructing a $10.5 million dam across 
Colorado’s Fryingpan Creek, another 
across Oregon's Blue River and is com- 
pleting a half-mile freeway through the 
heart of downtown Seattle. Another 
division builds nuclear reactors in Geor- 
gia, has developed an irradiated wood 
that is much tougher than the hardest 
hardwood 

Despite all this earthbound branching 
out, aircraft, almost all of them military, 
still account for more than half of Lock- 
heed’s revenues. Twelve nations now 
fly Herky Birds. Hercules’ successor, the 
C-141 jet StarLifter, has carried more 
than half of the 60,000 servicemen flown 
to Viet Nam since the U.S. buildup began 
last summer. Lockheed’s F-104 fighter 
has become the NATO standard. Built 
in six foreign countries and flown by 
seven more, the F-104 “missile with 
a man in it” has contributed $800 mil- 





lion to aerospace exports. These have 
become one of the largest items 
($1.4 billion last year) in the USS. 


trade surplus, which underpins the value 
of the dollar. 

Last month Lockheed delivered to the 
Strategic Air Command the first opera- 
tional SR-71, the world’s fastest (2,070 
m.p.h.) jet and successor to the famed 
U-2. Flying at three times the speed of 
sound, the titanium-skinned reconnais- 
sance craft can, from an altitude of 
80,000 ft., spy on 60,000 sq. mi. of the 








ROBERT GROSS 
Hard lessons for a giant. 


1953) 


earth's surface an hour; with modifica- 
tions, it can act as the hottest of all 
combat interceptors. 

As for its elephantine C-5A_ cargo 
plane—four times the size of today’s 
ungainly Herky Birds, with a tail seven 
stories high—Lockheed hopes that it 
will start an upheaval in military strat- 
egy, commercial travel and even ocean 
shipping. One-third faster (SSO m.p.h.) 
than Russia’s AN-22, which awed Eu- 
rope last spring, the C-5A will carry 
twice the payload: 50 autos, or six 
Greyhound buses, or 14 supersonic jet 
fighters, or 700 combat-ready troops or 
the largest piece of equipment the Army 
uses, a 74-ton portable bridge. By 1972, 
fleets of C-SA’s will enable the Penta- 
gon to airlift entire armies with full bat- 
tle gear anywhere in the world in a few 
days. Overseas military bases might 
then be reduced to token strength, since 
the Army could fight at least small wars 
abroad without hauling anything by ship 
except bulk supplies, such as coal or oil. 
In a civilian version, which Lockheed 
hopes to have on the market by 1970, 
the C-5A could carry up to 1,000 pas 
sengers, allowing airlines not only to 
slice the New York-London fare to $75 
but to carry air freight cheaply enough 
(less than 3¢ per ton per mile) to take 
substantial traflic from and 
ocean shipping. 

The Team. This arsenal of technical 
prowess is commanded by a slender 
wisp of a man (5 ft. 7 in., 148 Ibs.) 
with thinning grey hair, twinkling blue 
eyes, a Boston accent, and an almost 
embarrassing diffidence. Among stran- 
gers, Lockheed Chairman Gross will go 
far out of his way to avoid admitting 
that he heads one of the nation’s la t 
industrial corporations. To occupational 
questions from fellow airline travelers, 
he usually responds: “I’m in manufac- 
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Original Connie designed before W.W. II, 
started Flying commercially in 1946. 
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turing.” Recently a famous European 
actress seated beside him at a Hollywood 
dinner party asked the inevitable “What 
do you do?” Replied Gross: “I'm an 
aircraft mechanic.” To his relief, the 
actress ignored him for the rest of the 
evening. 

At leisure, Gross enjoys the quietude 
of his $300,000, six-acre estate high in 
the Santa Monica Mountains, where his 
wife, the former Mrs. Alix Van Rens- 
selaer Devereux Wanamaker, often joins 
him at his hobby, gardening. At work 
amid the thunder of aircraft at Lock- 
heed Air Terminal, Gross operates out 
of a resolutely old-shoe office, with bare 
green walls, a few wooden and leather- 
covered chairs reminiscent of his Har- 
vard undergraduate days, and a roll- 
top desk. One visible vanity: a different 
pair of Ben Franklin spectacles with 
frames to match each day’s fastidious 
London suit and breast-pocket handker- 
chief. 

Gross gets paid $127,164 a year, and 
his 57,669 shares of Lockheed stock 
(worth $3,450,000) earned him anoth- 
er $115,338 in dividends last year. In 
return, he runs an orderly administra- 
tion in which, says Lockheed Director 
William A. M. Burden, onetime Assist- 
ant Commerce Secretary for Air, “He 
does not impose details, as other large 
aerospace companies do, but gives scope 
to other people.” 

Those “other people” emphatically in- 
clude Dan Haughton, 54, Lockheed’s 
president since 1961. He and Gross be- 
have, says Burden, “as if they were run- 
ning a small partnership.” Haughton, an 
Alabama coal miner’s son, put himself 
through the University of Alabama by 
moonlighting in the mines, graduated 
(33) as an accountant, and joined 
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Lockheed in 1939. A prodigious worker 
who arises at 4 o'clock every morning, 
rarely gets to bed before midnight, he 
spends at least half of his time jetting 
about through Lockheed’s 34-state cor- 
porate domain. 

While he is away from Burbank, the 
man who tends the headquarters shop is 
Executive Vice President A. Carl Kot- 
chian, 51, a onetime Price Waterhouse 
accountant who is virtually Haughton’s 
alter ego. And then there is Lockheed’s 
biggest intangible asset, Vice President 
(for Advanced Projects) Clarence I 
(“Kelly”) Johnson, a $114,507-a-year 
(including bonuses) design genius who 
bosses the Burbank “skunk works,” 
where Lockheed keeps its surprises 
a secret. Broad-nosed, with piercing 
blue eyes and a bubbling humor, John- 
son resembles a sober W. C. Fields. He 

become a plane builder 
joined Lockheed as 
as he won a master’s in aeronautics 
from the University of Michigan. 
His drawing-board magic has 








decided to 


at twelve, soon 


created 


19 of Lockheed’s famed planes. Among 
them: the Hudson bomber,  P-38, 
P-80, Constellations, F-104, U-2, and 
SR-71 


Ex-accountants Haughton and Kotch- 
ian keep a close watch on costs, and 
Gross is more than content to leave 
Lockheed’s day-to-day operations to 
them and the company’s 46 vice presi- 
dents and the presidents of nine quasi- 
autonomous subsidiaries. But there is no 
question that Courtlandt Gross has the 
final say on major policy decisions. In 
a notoriously nervous industry, where 
a decision made in panic can cost many 
millions, Gross is known for his im- 
perturbability. Recalls Haughton: “The 
first time I ever saw him he was in a 
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talking on the phone. Then 
and I saw that he 
He was flat on 
talking. I 


swivel chair, 
I heard a commotion, 
had reared back too far. 
his back on the floor—still 
don't think he missed a beat.” 

In describing his functions, 
characteristically makes light of his spe- 
cial talents and compares himself un- 


Gross 


favorably with his late brother. Says 
he: “Robert had an instinct for the 
creative side of the business which I 


haven't got. I rely entirely on others.” 
Done with Teddy Bears. Sons of a 
well-to-do coal-mine manager, the 
Gross brothers grew up in the Boston 
suburb of West Newton, where ac- 
quaintances still remember that a 
chauffeur-driven Pierce-Arrow bore the 


family to the Second Congregational 
Church every Sunday. Even in their 
youth, Bob, eight years the older, was 
an icebreaker; Court happily tagged 


along. He followed his brother to board- 
ing school, then to fashionable St 
George’s School near Newport, where 
his four-year academic average of 
91.75 remains a record. Says Classmate 
James Hutchinson, now a Boston bond 
broker, recalling the  serious-minded 
boy: “Courty put his teddy bears away 
a little before the rest of us.” 

After graduating from Harvard 
(27) with a major in English literature, 
Court trailed Bob, by now a rising 
junior executive, to the Boston invest- 
ment-banking house of Lee, Higginson 
& Co. After the 1929 crash, he again 
followed his time into 
their first venture in aviation, New 
Haven’'s Viking Flying Boat Co., which 
built sport-model seaplanes. But the 
Depression hardly provided a favorable 
market for sport planes, and Bob lost 
heavily. Leaving Court to run the mori- 
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bund company on his weekends, Bob 
Gross moved West and, with six asso- 
ciates, bought then bankrupt Lockheed 
in 1932 for a mere $40,000. Said the 
judge who permitted the sale: “I hope 
you know what you're doing.” Today 
Lockheed common stock is worth $710 
million, but for a while the judge's 
skepticism seemed well founded: dur- 
ing its first six months under Bob Gross, 
Lockheed only $23,000 worth ol 
spare parts. While Bob was struggling 
in California, Court took a small office 
in Manhattan and, 
pany was too poor to pay him a salary, 
began trying to sell Lockheed planes 
on commission 

Famous planes they were, even then 
Founded in 1916 by two barnstorming 
brothers, Allan and Malcolm Lough- 
head (pronounced Lockheed), — the 
company had produced the Winnie 
Mae, a single-engine Vega in which one- 
eyed Wiley Post circled the globe, an- 
other Vega in which Amelia Earhart 


sold 


because the com- 


set a nonstop cross-country record for 
women. Charles and Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh flew a_ later Lockheed 


model, the Sirius, across Bering Strait to 
Tokyo. 

But past exploits were hardly enough 
to save the company. What did save it 


was a new plane, whose basic design 
Bob Gross conceived while lingering 
over coffee one morning in the lobby 


of Burbank’s Union Air Terminal. The 
plane was Lockheed’s Electra 10, a 
twin-engine, all-metal, ten-passenger 
ship with the highest load/ gross-weight 
ratio and the lowest price ($36,000) of 
any comparable aircraft of its time. 
The Electra 10 sold solidly to U.S. air- 
well as to carriers in Latin 
America and eight European countries 
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TUE Diagram by R. M. Chapin, Jr. 
(Neville Chamberlain returned from 

Munich in an Electra 10), 
The Fork-Tailed Devil. The Electra 


10 turned Lockheed into a better-than- 
going concern, and World War IIL con- 
verted it into a giant. Its P-38 Light- 
ning, the only U.S. fighter in continuous 
service throughout World War II, was 
dubbed by Luftwaffe pilots “der gabel 
vchwanz Teufel’—"the fork-tailed dev- 
il.” Making Hudsons for the British be- 
fore the U.S. entered World War II, 
Lockheed ran into the U.S. Neutrality 


Act, which forbade either U.S. or Brit- 
ish citizens to ship or fly the planes 
from the U.S. to Britain. Court Gross 
helped devise a stratagem Lockheed 
bought a wheat farm on the North 
Dakota-Canada border, flew its bomb- 
ers there from the Burbank assembly 
line, hitched them to teams of horses 


The horses, supposedly not subject to 
the laws of man, drew the planes across 
the boundary. Canadians unhitched the 
animals, let British pilots ferry the air- 
craft on to England. 

During the war, Court Gross went 
to Burbank as Lockheed’s general man- 
ager, showed his executive ability by 
unscrambling the production tangles 
sometimes Jeft by his brother's impul- 
sive decisions. At war's end, Lockheed 
stayed aloft because it was ready not 
only with the four-engine Constellation, 
which ran away with the first round of 
airline orders, but with the U.S.’s first 
jet fighter, the F-80 Shooting Star, 
which provided the basic design for so 
many later models that Lockheed engi- 
neers nicknamed it “Old Hodgepodge.” 

For Lockheed, it all looked too good 
to be true—and it was. Saturn, a 16- 
passenger feeder transport, and the Con- 
stitution, a 168-passenger behemoth, 
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proved to be expensive flops. After a 
disastrous crash, Washington grounded 
all Constellations, and order 
tions piled on top of rewiring 
Though Lockheed eventually lost $35 
million on commercial sales of the Con- 
nie, the plane returned to the air, set 
speed records for four-engine piston 
craft that may never be broken, and 
airlines still fly 455 Constellations in a 
day when anything that isn’t a jet is con- 
sidered a creep. Again, in 1959, when 
Lockheed’s Electra turboprops began 
coming apart in mid-air, the company’s 
sales of passenger planes crashed with 
them. Burdened with a $25 million bill 
for modifying Electras, which have 
since performed splendidly, and a $31 
million loss on its ten-passenger execu- 
tive JetStar, the company sank $42.9 
million into the red in 1960, The next 
year, Bob Gross died of cancer and his 
brother moved up from president to 
chairman 

A Push from Monopsony. By then, 
Lockheed had decided to retreat, at 
least temporarily, from the commercial- 
plane market and stake its future on 
defense and space work. The move was 
well timed. The company was already 
deeply involved with the Navy’s Polaris 
missile, which has accounted for more 
than $2 billion—a fifth—of the com- 
pany’s revenue over the past decade 
Polaris’ successor, the Poseidon, will 
probably bring Lockheed and its sub- 
contractors another $2 billion. 

The missile splurge, plus the nation’s 
effort to overtake the Soviet Sputnik 
in the peaceful exploration of space, 
demanded airborne equipment bulging 
with electronic innards. As a result, the 
traditional airframe industry broadened 
into today’s aerospace industry, in which 
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such non-planemakers as IBM. Bendix 
and General Electric play critical roles. 
Soon a new business climate emerged. 
At the top, the Pentagon made shrewd 
use of its monopsony—one customer 
but many suppliers—to foster compe 
tition. To meet the unsparing military 
demand for excellence, companies un- 
dertook research and development on a 
hitherto undreamed of scale; today en- 
gineers and scientists constitute a third 
of Lockheed’s work force against only 
5% during World War II. Bidding for 
big contracts became so costly that 
companies began to specialize instead of 
lunging after every bit of new business 
Often aerospace firms must risk mil- 
lions of their own dollars on up to eight 
years of research just to stay in the race 
to build fewer, but costlier weapons. 
“We've become more sophisticated, 
more efficient and more competitive,” 





HAUGHTON 
Out of the “skunk works,” an arsenal for the West. 


says Courtlandt “We've had to 
—to survive. Our competitors are very 
alert, very very hard-working.” 
Among Lockheed’s top competitors 

» Boeing last’ vear 
of the 1,250 U.S. aerospace companies 
in sales (an estimated $2.1 billion) and 
profits (an estimated $77 million), 
thanks to record orders for its efficient 
commercial jets, It is an anomaly of 
the trade that though jets are immensely 
profitable to the airlines, Boeing alone 
among the planemakers has so far prof- 
ited trom building jets for commercial 
use. Boeing has not won a major mili- 
lary contract since 1958, suffered ma 
jor setbacks by not capturing either 
the TEX or C-SA award. The company, 
however, is battling Lockheed for the 
Government contract to build a super- 
sonic transport; a win would make up 
for a lot of lost business 

> North American dropped to second 
in sales ($2.01 billion) and third in prof- 
its ($45.8 million, behind both Boeing 
and Lockheed) in 1965. North Ameri- 
can’s bread and butter is space—NASA‘s 
Apollo moon vehicles, Saturn space 
boosters, Air Force rocket engines and 
missile-guidance systems. But its for- 
tunes started skidding in 1964 when the 


CGrross 
wise, 
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Government canceled development of 
the XB-70 supersonic bomber. into 
which the company had plunged $1.4 
billion. Now the escalation of the Viet 
Nam war is bringing cutbacks in NASA 
spending, and North American is not 
even in the running for any of the ma- 
jor awards due in 1966. 

> Douglas Aircraft, once the blue chip 
of the planemakers, has in recent years 
flown in Boeing’s jet wash. But by bring- 
ing out its short-range DC-9 nearly two 
years ahead of Boeing's competing 737, 
Douglas last year managed a major 
comeback. Last month it rolled out an 
elongated, 200-passenger version of its 
DC-8 in a bid for the interim market 
before the C-5A is ready. By winning 
the $1.5 billion contract last year to 
build the Air Force's first manned or- 
biting laboratory, on which it had gam- 
bled $60 million of its own, Douglas 





JOHNSON 


jumped into a commanding lead in a 
big new space program. 
> General Dynamics, revitalized after 
the largest loss ever suffered by a U.S 
corporation ($135 million in 1961), last 
year won a $1.7 billion production con- 
tract for its controversial F-111 (born 
TRX) adjustable-wing Air Force-Navy 
fighter. The company also garnered de 
velopment awards to convert it into a 
spy plane and a bomber to replace the 
Strategic Air Command's B-52. Though 
its Convair division in San Diego still 
limps, G.D. has a near-record backlog 
of nuclear-submarine orders, is busy 
producing antiaircraft. and ship-to-air 
missiles. 
>» McDonnell Aircraft, which bypassed 
missiles to concentrate on space (Mer- 
cury and Gemini capsules), has stepped 
up production of its dazzling F-4 Phan- 
tom fighters for the U.S. Air Force, 
Navy, and Marines, and the British. 
It is also developing an infantry anti- 
tank rocket and rebuilding an original 
Gemini capsule for reuse with a new 
heat shield in the manned-orbiting- 
laboratory program 

Behind these prime contractors, 
scores of specialists ranging from Aero- 
jet-General (rocket fuel) to United Air- 
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craft (jet engines) are pursuing pros- 
perity with a diversity of projects. Nine 
allied countries fly Northrop Corp.'s hot 
twin-jet F-S fighter, and the company 
is developing deep ocean bases for the 
Navy, building three broadcasting sta- 
tions in Ethiopia, and teaching budgetary 
accounting to the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment. Comsat has just placed a $35 mil- 
lion order for 24 satellites with Cleve- 
land-based TRW Inc. Martin Marietta 
last month won the first production 
contract, for $12,085,430, for the Wall- 
eye glide bomb, a missile that is hauled 
high by a plane, then unleashed to swoop 
on an enemy with television guidance. 

The whole industry hustles for the 
$16.3 billion a year of Government 
aerospace business. Lockheed not only 
keeps a 22-man Washington team cir- 
culating among the Pentagon, NASA, the 
FAA and Capitol Hill, but deals with 300 
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WITH ALIX IN HIS GARDEN 
Next: a snooze in space. 


Separate offices and agencies of Gov- 
ernment through 17 sales offices across 
the U.S. Representatives at every NASA 
installation and most major military 
bases teletype weekly reports to Bur- 
bank on what hardware these key cus- 
tomers are likely to want next. To sell 
abroad, Lockheed has created a “for- 
cign service corps” that includes many 
influential Europeans. The company 
hired the Duke of Edinburgh's equerry, 
for instance, to help sell the C-130 
Herky Bird to the British, landed or- 
ders for 48 planes. Since 1962, Lock- 
heed has taken in nearly $500 million 
in foreign sales, now earns 25% of its 
profits abroad. 

All aerospace companies are sensitive 
to the hot and cold winds of interna- 
tional relations. “A Communist leader 
sneezes in Moscow or Peking,” says 
Lockheed’s Executive Vice President 
Kotchian, “and we feel it here in Bur- 
bank.” Communist leaders have been 
sneezing pretty hard lately, and the 
aerospace industry has been affected 
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accordingly, Thus, of the additional | 
$12.7 billion that President Johnson 
recently requested to fight the Viet 
Nam war, $3.1 billion is earmarked to 
buy 2,000 helicopters and 900 planes | 
(the U.S. last year lost 275 planes and 
76 helicopters in the war zone). But | 
the leaders of the airframe-turned-aero- | 
space industry learned long ago that no | 
war lasts forever, and this time they 
plan to be ready for peace. 
Flying Buses. It is to such thoughts of | 
the future that Courtlandt Gross turns 
today. “The commercial version of the 
C-5SA will be an ocean liner of the air,” 
he says. “And the supersonic transport, 
at close to 2,000 m.p.h., will carry you 
east to west, figuratively, faster than 
the sun.” The supersonic transport is 
also aerospace’s next big prize: a po- 
tential $20 billion income producer for | 
its maker. For the Government, which | 
may have to advance 85% of, the de- 





velopment cost, the plane seems crucial 
to keeping the U.S.’s lucrative position 
as the free world’s chief source of aero- 
space equipment. 

Lockheed envisages the development 
of a whole new family of jet-helicopters 
to serve as tomorrow’s interurban buses. 
After taking off vertically from down- 
town heliports in cities such as New 
York, they would fold their rotors in 
mid-air, whisk to, say, Boston in 30 
minutes, then settle softly in mid-city. 
Such flying buses could evolve from ver- 
tical takeoff and landing craft now be- 
ing built by several firms. Lockheed’s 
three entries: the Army’s Advanced | 
Aerial Fire Support copter-jet with rigid 
rotors that increase stability, the smaller | 
XH-SIA winged copter, or even the 
Army XV-4A Hummingbird, a tiny jet 
which can jump straight up, hover, or | 
zip forward at 500 m.p.h. 

“These planes are all in the near | 
future,” promises Gross. For the years 
beyond, Lockheed has already drawn 
preliminary plans for a_ semiballistic 
transport. “A trip in it,” says Gross, 
“would be something like a trip in a 
missile." One imaginative designer has 
suggested that it could be used with a 
“sleep machine,” already technically 
feasible. Explains Gross: “You arrive 
at the air terminal, enter a little room, 
lie down and clamp on a headset. In an 
instant you are asleep. Then you are 
stacked into the vehicle, shot to your 
destination and awakened when you get 
there.” He adds dryly: “If this seems bi- 
zarre or even repulsive, consider wheth- 
er in-flight sleep might not be a fitting 
accompaniment to in-flight movies.” 

Lockheed is investigating ocean-min- 
ing techniques, moving into metal-cor- 
rosion prevention, planning a pilot plant | 
to make metallic powder, helping to en- | 
gineer a water-desalting plant. It has 
even suggested how hospitals might save 
millions in operating costs by better 
information control. Considering man’s 
challenge from the hostile environments 
of seas and space and from his intricate 
problems on earth, Gross maintains: 
“There is really no end in sight.” 
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In recent years the English language has 
changed tremendously. Your everyday 
language. And the language of science, 
the arts, business, and the professions. 

In your position you need to keep up 
with these changes. And the way to do it 
— the only way — is to get the new 
Merriam-Webster Unabridged : Webster's 
Third New International Dictionary. 

100,000 new words, new meanings 
450,000 entries 

The first completely new unabridged 
dictionary in 29 years, this new Merriam- 
Webster is the only dictionary that puts 
you in full command of the new words 
and new meanings in space, science, poli- 
tics, and today’s English language in 
general. 

It covers every area of human thought, 
answers more questions. about today’s 
English language than any other 
dictionary. 

Get the new Merriam-Webster Un- 
abridged at your book, department, or 
stationery store today. This is the word 
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courts of law, and the U, S. Government 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





IRAN 
The White Revolution 


Near Isfahan, surveyors were setting 
the final location for a $286 million 
steel mill that the Russians will con- 
struct for Iran. Other crews tramped 
across the desert and through mountain 
passes driving stakes to mark the route 
for a $450 million pipeline that will 
carry natural gas 800 miles north from 
Iran’s southern oilfields to the Russian 
border. At Bandar Shahpur, still others 
staked out the site for a $100 million 
petrochemical plant, owned jointly by 
Iran and the U.S.’s Allied Chemical 
Corp. Around the clock, workmen 
were building two new ports on the 
Persian Gulf ($300 million), a state- 
owned refinery outside Teheran ($133 
million) and, nearby, the giant Latyan 
Dam ($100 million), which they hope 
to complete early in 1967. 

Achieving the Symbol. The intense 
activity represents the latest stage in 
Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlevi's three- 
year-old “White Revolution” (so called 
because it has been bloodless), a grand 
design that is intended to wrest Iran 
from the middle ages into modern in- 
dustrialized society. Having laid the 
groundwork through extensive land re- 
forms and a massive literacy drive and 
aided by annual oil royalties worth 
more than $500 million and an influx of 
$2 billion in foreiem investment capital, 
the Shah has launched his country 
headlong into what is far and away the 
Middle East's fastest-moving, most am- 
bitious development program. From 
broad, modern boulevards in Teheran 
to the effusion of makeshift classrooms 
in the hinterlands, it has already begun 
to change the life and look of Iran. 

The Russians have also agreed to 
build a $20 million plant to turn out 


heavy boilers, bridge girders and cranes. 
Czechoslovakia has promised a $15 mil- 
lion precision-tool factory. On a small- 
er scale, the U.S. Government last week 
agreed to provide $245,000 for the 
planning of a nationwide power grid to 
integrate the electricity that seven new 


hydroelectric dams will provide by 
1967. In recent months, the U.S.’s 
American Motors, Britain’s Rootes, 


France's Citroén and West Germany's 
Volkswagen have all signed deals to be- 
gin assembling cars in Iran, thus giving 
the country that ultimate symbol of 
industrialization, an auto industry. 

Losing the Largesse. Such has been 
the progress of the Shah’s program that 
the U.S. Government slashed aid to 
Iran from $22 million to $2,900,000 
last year. And, last December, Presi- 
dent Johnson's Cabinet Committee on 
Balance of Payments—which _ sets 
guidelines for the “voluntary” program 
limiting direct U.S. investment abroad 
—declared that Iran was now a “devel- 
oped nation.” Far from feeling com- 
plimented, the Shah and Amir Abass 
Hoveida, his Prime Minister and chief 
economic planner, took the declaration 
as an affront; it made Iran for the first 
time subject to the guidelines. 

Iranians see the U.S. action as a 
threat to the continued influx of dollars, 
to the completion of their development 
plan, and to their foreign-exchange po- 
sition, “Balance of payments simply 
isn't that important,” says Hoveida. 
“For a very small capital saving, the 
U.S. is badly damaging Iran’s chances 
to develop.” U.S. officials have private- 
ly explained to the irate Iranians that 
the move was aimed at big-spending 
American oil companies. Other U.S. 
firms, they point out, are being encour- 
aged to go ahead with plans for invest- 
ment in Iran. 
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Success brought an affront. 
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AUSTRALIA 


Prosperity out of the Pit 

Improving the Australian economy 
was hardly a major aim in the life of 
John L. Lewis, but that is just what he 
did. In 1954, with their antiquated in- 
dustry slumping badly, Australian coal- 
mine owners and union leaders journeyed 
to the U.S. in search of a solution. 
Naturally, they dropped in on the long- 
time leader of the United Mine Work- 
ers. He urged that they mechanize their 
mines, as the U.S. was doing with 
U.M.W. support. “Do you believe in 
slavery?” asked Lewis. “No? Well, then, 
its better to have 10,000 contented 
workers than 20,000 men working like 
pick-and-shovel slaves. That's what 
mechanization means.” Recalls Sir Ed- 
ward E. Warren, 68, Australia’s biggest 
mine operator: “That was the great 
breakthrough. We came back home, and 
mechanization went straight in.” 

Before that breakthrough, in spite of 
huge and largely untapped coalfields, 
Australia imported coal from as far 
away as South Africa, still suffered pow- 
er blackouts when supplies ran low. To- 
day, 94% of Australia’s growing power 
needs are generated by coal, there is 
ample coke for the continent’s expand- 
ing steel industry, and a quarter of last 
year’s record 50-million-ton coal pro- 
duction was available for export. 

Coal’s resurgence, which played a big 
part in the sturdy growth of the entire 
Australian economy, is due to complete 
modernization of the industry. Last 
week Sir Edward Warren announced 
that his Coal & Allied Industries Ltd. 
would open a new mine in Cessnock, 
80 miles north of Sydney; it will be 
worked with automatic equipment, in- 
cluding a U.S.-manufactured continuous 
miner, which is operated by three men, 
crunches coal seams with spinning metal 
teeth and can chew out ten tons a min- 
ute. Helped by government tax allow- 
ances, mine owners have so far spent 
$236 million on such new equipment: 
98% of Australia’s rich black coal is 
now efficiently mined by machine in- 
stead of pick and shovel. Mechanical 
equipment has trimmed the work force 
from 24,000 miners to 15,000; mean- 
while, individual productivity and wages 
have both trebled. 

The rising export trade made pos- 
sible by new efficiencies has also created 
a need for big new coal harbors all 
along the Queensland and New South 
Wales coasts. At Port Kembla, for ex- 
ample, an $11 million facility loads 
ships at a 2,000-ton-an-hour rate, has 
cut loading time from four days to one. 
Cheaper coal makes Australia a com- 
petitive exporter, principally to Japan, 
which last year took 7,000,000 tons for 
steelmaking. U.S. coal still accounts for 
48% of Japanese imports, but the Aus- 
tralian share has climbed to 30% and 
undersells U.S. coal by $4.74 a ton. 
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Why do so many 


banks 


do business with 


Merrill Lynch? 


Because we're one of their good cus- 
tomers? 


Certainly, that's one reason. No real- 
ist can ignore the importance of rec- 
iprocity in any business relationship. 


But that's only part of the explana- 
tion. We think a lot of banks do busi- 
ness with us for an even more im- 
portant reason: Because they like our 
services and facilities; because they 
find them useful and important 


For example: There's plain conven- 
ience. We have 161 offices around 
the world, and that means there's an 
Account Executive with institutional 
“know how” within easy reach. 


Then there's our common stock re- 
search. Here, even a plain statement 
of fact sounds boastful, but we do 
think you would be hard put to find 
anybody who knows more about 
more equities at any given moment 
than our Research Division. It costs 
us over $3,000,000 to maintain that 
reputation—to staff the Division with 
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industry specialists and analysts in 
sufficient number—57 of them— 
so that they can keep in close con- 
tact with the companies they follow. 
Result: Creative investment ideas 
sufficient to meet the requirements 
of almost any bank. 


Consider, too, these special services: 


Government and Municipal Bond Di- 
visions that cover the whole spectrum 
of primary money-market instru- 
ments—fixed-income securities, tax- 
exempt bonds, bankers acceptances. 


The largest, and certainly one of the 
most competitive over-the-counter 
departments in the business, staffed 
by 56 seasoned traders who make 
markets in hundreds of securities. 


Unexcelled ability for distributing 
large blocks of stocks in Exchange 
Distributions through 2,600 Account 
Executives with hundreds of thou- 
sands of individual and institutional 
contacts. And if the block is too 
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small for an Exchange Distribution 

Merrill Lynch has a Special Handling 
Unit that quietly sells thousands of 
such blocks every year, blocks that 
might have too much effect on cur- 


rent prices if they were simply 


handled “regular way.” 


Anything else worth mentioning? 
Well, there's our floor coverage—a 
dozen partners on the New York Stock 
Exchange whose intimate knowledge 
of the market for the limited num- 
ber of stocks each one covers—only 
125 or so—has proved invaluable to 
many an institutional customer. 


Perhaps, too, note should be taken of 
our financial strength. More than 
$120,000,000 of net worth. 


If you feel you have unusual broker- 
age requirements, we'd welcome a 
chance to review them with you. 

For a confidential discussion, just 


phone Allan D, Gulliver, Vice Presi- 
dent, Institutional Department. 
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A most unusual 
whisky, well worth 
the effort and 


time; the heart whisky of 
Chequers Scotch. 


akLIER generations of McEwan 

distillers came by a certain indi- 
vidual process which made an unusual 
whisky, unlike any other. To have it, we 
must give to it the extra hours of pains 
and patience in our copper pot stills, over 
hand-fed fires, that allow the spirit to 
come over only very slowly, so impurities 
are left behind. What emerges is a whisky 
well worth the effort and time. 

A singular mellow softness 

Secure in its casks at our warehouse, it 
waits Out the quiet years, perfecting itself 
to a spirit of a sin- 
gular mellow soft- 
ness. Then, called 
forward at matu- 
rity, it brings its 
unique character, 
through blending 
and marrying, to 
stand as the heart 
of our product, 
Chequers. 
Chequers is now being despatched to 

America in restricted amount. We admit 
to pride in it; we trust you will agree 
such pride is not ill-founded. 


Joun McEwan & Go. Lrp. 


By Elgin in Morayshire, Scotland 
PROPRIETORS OF THE BRAND 
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Custom import House. Ltd., New York, Are Appointed 
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MILESTONES 





Born. To Aye Aye Mynt U, 26, 
daughter of U.N. Secretary General 
U Thant, and Tin Mynt U, 29, Man- 
hattan College assistant professor of 
math: a son, U Thant’s first grandchild; 
in Manhattan. 


Divorced. By Patricia Kennedy Law- 
ford, 41, second youngest of the Ken- 
nedy sisters, and the only one to marry 
a non-Catholic: Peter Lawford, 42, ac- 
tor and Sinatra clansman; on uncon- 
tested grounds of mental cruelty: after 
11 years of marriage, four children; in 
Gooding, Idaho. 


Died. James Albert Pike Jr., 22, old- 
est son of California’s Episcopal Bishop 
James A. Pike; by his own hand (.30- 
.30 cal. rifle); in a Manhattan hotel 
room, after returning from study at 
England's Cambridge University. 


Died. Barbara Ann Rooney, 29, 
sometime actress, fifth wife of movie 
actor Mickey Rooney; by gunshot (.38- 
cal. pistol), apparently at the hand of 


her friend of recent months, Milos 
Milosevic, 24, a sometime actor, who 
then committed suicide; in Mickey's 


Brentwood, Calif., home, after she had 
visited her ill (with a blood infection) 
husband in a nearby hospital, and prom- 
ised not to see Milosevic again. 


Died. Lucius Beebe, 63, fulltime 
dandy, a Boston banker's son who once 
wrote that “the trivia of life may be the 
solution for all the ills of a fretful and 
feverish world,” remained wedded only 
to elegance, which he took to be his 
taste in dress (top hat and morning 
suit), food (champagne and pété), rail- 
roads (which he glorified in books and 
in his private Pullman), and café so- 
ciety, whose doings he reported, first for 
the New York Herald Tribune and later 
for the San Francisco Chronicle; of a 
heart attack; in San Mateo, Calif. 


Died. Leonard Heinrich, 65, armor 
expert at} Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, who in 1941, after a 
Pentagon call for something better than 
the antiquated “tin hat” helmet, de- 
signed the low-slung M-4 “steel pot,” 
used in World War II, Korea and now 
in Viet Nam; of a heart attack; in 
Clarksville, N.J. 


Died. June Walker, 65, who flapped 
her way to fame in 1926 as the first Lor- 
elei Lee of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, 
demonstrated her versatility by playing 
everything from a brassy prostitute in 
Waterloo Bridge to a doting mother in 
Blue Denim; of emphysema; in Sher- 
man Oaks, Calif. 


Died. Buster Keaton, 70, “the Great 
Stone Face” of the silent screen; of 
lung cancer; in Woodland Hills, Calif. 
(see SHOW BUSINESS). 


Died. Lewis Stiles Gannett, 74, nat- 
uralist, author (Young China) and for 
25 years book reviewer of the New 
York Herald Tribune, who reported on 
7,500 books, wrote 6,000 columns on 
everything from beards to katydids, 
once mused that “the ideal book re- 
viewer is a superficial sort of fellow”; 
of leukemia; in Sharon, Conn 


Died. Hedda Hopper, 75, Holly- 
wood’s genial scold; of pneumonia; in 
Los Angeles (see SHow BUSINESS). 


Died. Paul Manship, 80,  front- 
ranking U.S. sculptor, widely acclammed 
for his heroic-sized, neoclassic figures 
(notably, the 15-ft. Prometheus in 
Manhattan's Rockefeller Center), but 
also for finely wrought bronze med- 
als (World War II's Merchant Marine 
Medal) and busts (Franklin D. Roose- 
velt); of a heart attack; in Manhattan. 


Died. Roy Claire Ingersoll, 81, for- 
mer president (1950-56) and chairman 
(1954-61) of Chicago's Borg-Warner 
Corp., who took the conservative old 
auto-parts and appliance maker into 
such varied fields as aerospace and oil- 
drilling gear, thereby nearly doubling 
sales to $585 million by 1961, when his 
son Robert took over the top job; of 
cancer; in Winnetka, III. 


Died. Fernande Olivier, 83, Pablo Pi- 
first great love, who met him 
in Paris in 1903, was his mistress and 
model for nine years, watching him pass 
from his Blue Period to rose-toned 
nudes, which she told about in Picasso 
and His Friends (1933); in Paris. 


casso’s 


Died. Edmund Morgan, 87, longtime 
(1925-50) Harvard law professor, who 
in 1948 headed the commission that 
drew up the first Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice, replacing the often con- 
flicting Army Articles of War and the 
Articles for the Government of the 
Navy; of arteriosclerosis; in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


Died. Gilbert Hovey Grosvenor, 90, 
chairman since 1954 of the National 
Geographic Society and editor until 
then of its magazine, an ardent conser- 
vationist, traveler and journalist, who 
spiked the once stuflily academic Geo- 
graphic with handsome color spreads 
and eyewitness reports, including the 
first conquest of Mount Everest, thereby 
hiking circulation from 900 to 2,000,- 
000 (now 4,500,000) at his retirement; 
of a stroke; in Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 


Died. Joseph Knowland, 92, Republi- 
can publisher (from 1915 to 1960) of 
the Oakland Tribune and U.S. Congress- 
man (five terms), who helped boost 
Earl Warren to the governorship and 
his own son William to the U.S. Senate; 
of pneumonia; in Piedmont, Calif. 
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The witch that bedazzled the seven seas 


The same marine tradition that shaped Atlantic’s insurance protection 
for the Yankee clipper ships produces better insurance for you today 


Among the most romantic vessels ever built were the 
clipper ships that flew across the seas in full regalia a 
hundred years ago. Sail piled on sail to breathtaking 
heights—of one ship it was said that youths who climbed 
its masts came down wizened old men. 

Of all the clippers dear to the memory of seamen, the 
Sea Witch still casts the most potent spell. Dark legends 
spread about her from the beginning. Her name would 
jinx her, it was whispered. Her figurehead, a fierce 
dragon, seemed to portend evil. 

But many good things happened with the Sea Witch. 
For instance, she broke more speed records than any 
other ship her size. On the competitive run from New 
York to San Francisco, she was the first vessel to round 
Cape Horn in less than 100 days. She twice broke the 
record from Canton to San Francisco, flying home the 


second time in an incredible 74 days and 14 hours. 

Clippers like the Sea Witch faced many hazards on the 
high seas. To protect ships and cargoes with quality 
insurance, many shipowners turned to Atlantic, the 
leading marine insurer of the day. Atlantic has always 
had the marine approach to insurance: what's best for 
the policyholder comes first. 

What does this mean to you today? Simply this. When 
you insure your home, your car, your boat, or your busi- 
ness with the Atlantic Companies, you can rely not only 
on the best insurance protection, but you may also expect 
your claims to be settled in the true tradition of the 
marine insurer—promptly, fairly, and ungrudgingly. 

We believe your interests are best served when you 
buy insurance through an independent agent or broker. 
That’s the way Atlantic sells its quality protection. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL + CENTENNIAL » 45 Wall Street, New York 


A computer is baby-sitting 
these young trees 





Keeping track of millions of trees growing on Weyerhacuser land 
used to be a laborious job. Today it’s a different story. Our comput 
ers play back the answers we need at the flick of a button 

How much wood we're growing. How fast. Where to re-seed or 
hand plant new crops. How much we can safely cut without even 
tually running out of trees 

his is up-to-date tree farming at work for you and your children 
For their children. And their children 

It's the kind of scientific forestry that means there will be tree 
on our lands, always. Trees to make the lumber. plywood paper 
cartons and scores of other products you use. Trees, too, to protect 
watersheds, shelter wildlife and beautify recreation areas 





Yes, America can have trees and still enjoy their products. To 
learn more, write us at Box A-3, Tacoma, Washington 98401. for a 


free booklet. Printed, of course, on paper from our tree farms 
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CINEMA 





Mortality Plays 


The Money Trap would be a pretty 
good suspense melodrama if it could 
only learn when to keep its trap shut. 
Until the dialogue gets in his way, Hero 
Glenn Ford is quite persuasive as a 
gruff $9,200-a-year detective, blessed 
with “a beautiful home, the wife I want, 
a swimming pool, three cars and two 
servants.” The fringe benefits have been 
provided by his rich missus, miscast Elke 
Sommer, who was obviously born to 
play a bauble-headed blonde who mar- 
ries a man to enjoy his money instead 
of bringing her own. Elke makes a weak 
role weaker by delivering all of her lines 
as though she had learned them pho- 
netically, but she at last articulates one 
crucial point: her cash has run out. 

The movie springs fitfully to life when 
Ford and his greedy partner, Ricardo 
Montalban, go to investigate a shoot- 
ing at the home of Dr. Joseph Cotten, 
Gunned down by the shady doctor, a 
dying thief tells them that he was try- 
ing to lift $500,000 stashed in a wall 
safe. The cops persuade themselves that 
ill-gotten gains might as well line the 
pockets of two hard-working law offli- 
cers, and conspire to do some Cotten 
pickin’ after hours. Their moonlight- 
ing ends in a mock-Shakespearean fina- 
le. While Montalban outra- 
geously, Ford fires bullets along with 
a somewhat more lethal barrage of 
words, words, words. “It isn't the mon- 
ey.” intones Ford. “It never is. It's 
people. The things they want, and the 
things they'll do to get it.” 

Overburdened with social significance 
and sloppy syntax, Trap is chiefly no- 
table for the appearance in a secondary 
role of onetime glamour girl Rita Hay- 
worth. Rita, frequently opposite 
Ford since they co-starred in Gilda in 
1946, plays a frowzy, pathetic old flame 
who knows the rackets but preserves all 


overacts 


cast 





HAYWORTH & FORD IN “TRAP” 
It never is. 
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her secrets in booze. Puffy, plain-spoken, 
her veneer meticulously scraped away, 
Rita at 47 has never looked less like a 
beauty, or more like an actress. 


Ten Little Indians is an anemic copy 
of the 1945 film And Then There Were 
None, which was based on the stage 
adaptation of Agatha Christie’s dura- 
ble whodunit, which was inspired by the 
nursery rhyme. Unfortunately, nothing 
has been added but tired blood. 

The plot remains a model of wicked 
ingenuity, marooning ten wrongdoers 
with an anonymous, homicidal host who 
intends to bring his guests to justice 
one by one. Properly done, this old- 
fashioned brand of carnage can hardly 
miss. The remakers of /ndians fail in 
every impossible way. By shifting the 
scene from a godforsaken island to an 
alpine retreat, they are able to engineer 
a couple of spectacular deaths among 
the crags. but the mood of boxed-in 
menace is efficiently destroyed. Held to 
a laggard pace, such veteran actors as 
Stanley Holloway, Wilfred Hyde-White 
and Leo Genn convey the resigned air 
of specialists summoned too late to be 
really useful. Mod sex appeal is dragged 
in by Shirley Eaton, fisticuffs by Hugh 
O'Brian. And, unlikely as it seems, there 
is Teen Idol Fabian, quaffing a lethal 
dose of poison immediately after sing- 
ing a song. Fabian is the first of Indians’ 
victims, and the luckiest. For him, the 
end comes quickly 


The Sleeping Car Murder is only the 
first of the multiple killings in_ this 
straightforward French thriller. A sul- 
try perfume saleswoman is strangled in 
a six-person compartment aboard the 
Marseille-Paris express, and several of 
her companions are dead before Police 
Inspector Yves Montand corners the 
killer for the traditional wrap-up ol 
clues, motives and revelations 

Murder follows a heavily signposted 
route, but its cast has esprit to spare 
As usual, Simone Signoret leaves a tin- 
gle in the air, though she ts done in 
when the plot is only half unraveled 
Preternaturally sensitive to the supreme 
folly of being human, Simone (Mme 
Montand in private life) plays a third- 
rate actress who mocks herself as “an 
overripe hag out for a time” 
with a young student (Jean-Louis Trin 
tignant), She feels guilty about nothing 
until she has to confess that even a 
woman of distinction must sometimes 
travel in a crowded second-class com- 
partment to save money. As another 
hunted passenger, Catherine Allegret 
(Signoret’s daughter and look-alike) 
portrays a bumbling young innocent 
without seeming too defenseless about it 

Nudged along by a nervous, nosy 
camera, the action leapfrogs from a Jos- 
tling train car to teeming streets to the 
gritty ambiance of a police prefecture 
aswarm with unseemly night people 
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OW many men 
REDUCE size of 
WAISTLINE... 





Many men 

find Relax-A- 

cizor the mod- 

ern, sensible way 

to reduce the size of 
their waistline. 


® Relax-A-cizor requires 
no effort .. . nor is it a weight- 
loss method. Instead, Relax-A- 
cizor works by giving active 
concentrated (but effortless) 
exercise to the muscles of the 
waist-abdomen area. Usually, 
a regular schedule of this exer- 
cise reduces the size of the 
area measurably — to the ex- 
tent your muscles lack tone 
due to insufficient exercise. And 
usually, too—the less your muscle 
tone the greater the degree of 
your size loss! 

s NOT A VIBRATOR! Not a 
massage device! Not a couch, bi- 
eycle or chair! Relax-A-cizor 
gives the muscles of your mid- 
section active exercise while you 
REST! 

® FREE! Find out what this no- 
effort exercise can do for you! 
Send coupon for FREE booklet 
“How to Reduce the Size of Your 
Waistline”. 


RelaxAcizor 











NATIONWIDE! NEW YORK, NEW YORK, 575 
Madison Ave., MU 8-4690 « CHICAGO, ILL., 
29 E, Madison St., ST 2-5680 » LOS AN- 
GELES, CALIF., 980 N. La Cienega, OL 5-8000 
Offices om Canada. London Mexico City. Hong Kong 
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' 

FREE! 

' 
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- Relax-A-cizor, Dept, 20-670 

1 380 N. La Cienega 

' Los Angeles, Calif. 90054 

' 

~ Please send illustrated booklet to 
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' NAME ~ 

' 
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This ts the only 
: card|. | 

that gets you 

| in and out of 


the hospital 
without a lot 


of red tape.._....... 


is your name to put Blue Cross-Blue Shield to work for you. 


When you present your membership card, Blue Cross 
hospitals all over America put out the welcome mat for 
you. When you have to go to the hospital, usually you 
need help fast. That’s when your Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
card proves its value fast. Just show your card when 
you're admitted. There’s no fuss, no tiresome details. 

There is no yard-long questionnaire, no annoying per- 
sonal questioning about finances. With Blue Cross you're 
in and up to your room right now! 

When you leave the hospital, Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
pays the hospital and doctor generously for so many 
benefits! No wonder 62 million members carry this card 
—wouldn’t be without it! Dollar-for-dollar . . . it’s 





America’s greatest value in health care protection! 


Don’t you owe it to yourself and your entire family to 
carry America’s No. | Get Well Card? 

Mail this coupon today or call Jim Strong for informa- 
tion on how to join where you work . . . how to form a 
group ... or how to join direct as a non-group member, 


Blue Cros Plan for Hospital Care of 
. Hospital Service Corporation 
hue Shield Medical-Surgical Plan 
. of Illinois Medical Service 


Headquarters: 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60690 
CALL JIM STRONG at MOhawk 4-7100 (area code 312) 
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What’s so great ab 
— 


bY ed Air-India’s 
vale tours 
for a start. 


All of Air-India’s European tours start in London. That's because 
London’s the most convenient and one of the most inexpensive 
“must-see” European cities to get to. 

And the most convenient and inexpensive city to get to the 
continent from. 

After we've shown you London, we make sure you really see the 
continent. For example: On our 15-day Maharajah Holiday 
you'll visit Amsterdam, Cologne, Bonn, Heidelberg, Munich, 
Innsbruck, Verona, Milan, Lucerne, Basle, Paris and see the 
highlights of 7 European countries. All for only $499.80.* 

Some other delightful things about our Maharajah Holidays. You 
pick the one that's just right for you from 5 smart tours. You ride 
in the latest motorcoaches specially designed for European 
sightseeing. You're escorted by experienced, local guides. You stay 
at carefully selected hotels. And you find prices that offer you 
the most for your money. 

Send for our two free brochures and get all the details on these 
exciting 15 to 32 day tours. 

Along with the brochures, we'll send our free Guide to World 
Tours and How to Choose Them. It’s packed with the kind of honest 
information that will help you select the best tour for you. 

Who knows, it may even be one of ours. Wouldn't that be great? 





*From N. ¥.~all expenses including 14/21 day jet economy inclusive tour basing fare 
Effective 4/1/66 subject to government approval. 








0 Oe a a en a a ee ee eee 
Air-India, 666 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
Please send me the brochures on Air-India's 

oe European tours. Plus your Guide to World Tours, 

Se  xane 

RU; 

A 

Sev Address 

City ___ State Zip code 


My travel agent is: 


AIR-INDIA*: cay 


The airline that treats you like a tae, 4 
Over 32 years of flying experience. te 
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SIGNORET & DAUGHTER IN “MURDER” 
Esprit to spare. 


Murder is inconsequential but steadily 
entertaining, the victory of seasoned 
professionalism over the sort of paper- 
back-novel nonsense made to order for 
killing an hour or so between trains. 


Electra in Tuscany 


Sandra. “These shadows . . . the sift- 
ing of ashes of a dead past.” Thus 
whisper the winds of melancholy around 
a decaying palazzo in the Tuscan town 
of Volterra, where Director Luchino 
Visconti (Rocco and His Brothers, The 
Leopard) installs Claudia Cardinale as 
resident tragedienne. In Visconti’s mod- 
ern variations on the Electra theme, 
Claudia struggles with a role that re- 
quires her, at times, to slip off the man- 
tle of Greek tragedy and slip into some- 
thing like a bath towel. 

Married to a pipe-smoking, camera- 
toting American (Michael Craig), Clau- 
dia returns home after many years to 
witness the unveiling of a memorial to 
her late father, a scientist who died at 
Auschwitz. He was denounced to the 
Nazis, Claudia believes, by her mother 
(Marie Bell), who has since remarried 
and gone mad. Claudia's brother, played 
with a nice sense of wasting vitality by 
Jean Sorel, is less interested in venge- 
ance than in incest, about which he 
has written an autobiographical novel. 
Since the family closets are already 
bursting with scandalous secrets, Clau- 
dia begs him to destroy the book. The 
pair’s unseemly sibling passion ultimate- 
ly leads to disgrace, violence and suicide. 

Sandra, though lento-paced and pre- 
tentious, does create a bewitching at- 
mosphere of decadence. While the old, 
ordered world passes into limbo, Vis- 
conti savors every detail of a cavernous 
manse where each drafty, half-lit corri- 
dor and every gleaming bit of crystal 
augurs ill. But finally the décor becomes 
a bore, and even Visconti's human char- 
acters seem used up, lifeless, set into 
place like figures in a faded tapestry. 
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The Jolly Green Giant bags a choice new market 


“The Jolly Green Giant squeezed into the 
office yesterday with another giant bag of 
8¢ coupons. ‘More good things from The 
Digest,’ he said, ho-ho-ho-ing happily. 
He’s been busy raking in coupons since 
Spring, when he planted the first national 
magazine ad for his new vegetables 
frozen in butter sauce and vacuum-packed 
in a flavor-tight cooking pouch. Through 
harvest time, more than 1,200,000 Digest 
coupons are safe in the silo,’”’ reports M. 
Crawford Pollock, Vice President-Mar- 
keting, Green Giant Co. 








. 


“The Green Giant thinks big, but this rec- 
ord return of 8% on this coupon for our 
new, premium-quality frozen line sets an 
all-time high for a single Green Giant ad. 

“No question that the giant magazine 
did an outstanding job in helping intro- 
duce our new products. The Green Giant 
is now happily riding along as the leader 
in the ‘frozen vegetable dish’ market.” 
People have faith in Reader's Digest. 15'% 
million U.S. families (26 million world- 
wide) buy each issue. 
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The CouthVermouth m 
i 
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For a truly civilized Martini, don’t stir without Noilly Prat. [T@GGH 
Admirably subtle. Correctly pale. And dry as only a [JS 
French vermouth can be. Show you know your Martinis 


by mixing with Noilly Prat. The couth vermouth. 


Dont Stir Without Noilly Prat = 


BROWNE.-VINTNERS COMPANY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR baad U.S.A, 
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The Shaman of Sarsaparilla 


SOLID MANDALA by Patrick 
309 pages. Viking. $5 


THE 
White 


Only someone able to define to a 
child what a spiral is without moving 
his right index finger can properly ad- 
mire Patrick White's latest novel. 

Only someone confident of his ability 
to demonstrate both a right-hand and 





PATRICK WHITE 
Spirals in a glass marble. 


left-hand spiral at the same time would 
have written The Solid Mandala. 

Patrick White is such a confident con- 
tortionist. His double-spiraled mandala 
is the Hindu symbol of totality embed- 
ded in a glass marble, and his vast pre- 
tension is to spin out this bauble to en- 
compass all human life in the person of 
its owner—an Australian halt-wit: half- 
man living in a suburb of Sydney. 

The character who loses all his mar- 
bles but one is Arthur Brown, a sham- 
bling, boneless, orange-haired simpleton 
who works for 50 years as a grocer’s 
boy in Sarsaparilla (a coyly satirical 
name for the Sydney district of Parra- 
matta). Arthur is seen by his neigh- 
bors at the end of Terminus Road as a 
“dill,” a “no-hoper,” a “loopy.” a “nut,” 
a “mophret” (hermaphrodite), and “a 
dirty old man.” The reader sympathizes 
with these brisk Aussie judgments: Ar- 
thur is indeed hard to follow as he 
mumbles about the place goggling at 
the dreary scenery or polishing that 
glass marble with the two spirals inside. 

His mystery is compounded rather 
than made clear by the fact that he has 
a nonidentical twin brother—Waldo, a 
thin, superior fellow who spends SO 
years working in public libraries around 
Sydney. Waldo is the intellectual type. 
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so superior in fact that he does not 
deign to confide his thoughts to any- 
one, least of all to his dim twin. The 
thoughts, anyhow. are nothing much, 
but when Waldo retires, he will maybe 
get around to collating notes for his 
novel—Tiresias as a Youngish Man— 
which he keeps in mum's old dress box. 
liresias was the shaman of Thebes, 
who had a prophetic gift as well as 
the characteristics of both sexes. Waldo 
gets into the spirit of the thing by put- 
ting on his dead mum’s old ball dress 
Terrible Twins. One day Waldo dies 
“of spite like a boil burst at last with 
pus.” Arthur flees the returns 
after three days, and is mercifully com- 
mitted to the local asylum. It remains 
for the twins’ twin dogs to prove that 
Waldo, if slightly incredible, is edible 
Hungry dogs will swallow anything. 
What to make of these terrible twins 
—"those two poofteroos,” as the con- 
temptuous inhabitants of Sarsaparilla 
see them? At first sight, it would seem 
that the old Confederate camp had 
moved to a last site in the real Deep 
South—Down Under: that the old Span- 
ish-mosstroopers of Southern decadence 
ride again in New South Wales. White's 
celebrated style, in its sidelong, sug- 
gestive, subjunctive way, might nudge 
a reader to the conclusion that this 
is like early Capote or Tennessee Wil- 
liams. And, somehow, White has con- 
trived to convert a scrubby Australian 
suburb into standard Old South gothic. 
Moldering mansions are in short sup- 
ply Down Under, but White does what 
he can with “gothic” grass around the 
Brown house, wormy quince trees, and 
the house itself, which is a sort ol 
Greek Revival temple done in clap- 
board, It is amazing what can be done 
with mutton fat. bad drains, and skeins 
from bowls of bread and milk to con- 
vey the squalor of life and the hatred 
of it that is proper to fiction of this 
genre 
Which Myth? However, something 
more is meant in The Solid Mandala: 
White intends to pluck a_ theological 
plum from the prunes of his style. For 
20 years prestigious critics in both Brit- 
ain and the U.S. have found in White 
the stuff of literary greatness. Dutifully 
following the critics’ advice, the reader 
will find hints of great profundities be- 
hind the gothic fagade. In the first 
place, the mandala does not simply dem- 
onstrate the exclusiveness of one con- 
sciousness from another’s—even in twin 
brothers. Mandala does that brilliantly 
the same events being seen in suc- 
cession through the eyes of Waldo and 
Arthur. This literary flourish, however, 
is intended to reveal magical happen- 
ings and the workings of myth. But 
which myth? White may have drawn 
upon Australian aboriginal legend, which 
invests the possessor of rock crystals 
with divine power. Waldo and Arthur 
may also be seen as living out some 


house, 


version of the Greek myth of Tiresias. 
White finally is content with nothing 
than to present some enactment 
of the central mysteries of Christianity. 
Arthur is “hermaphroditic Adam,” fa- 
ther—and mother—of mankind, also 
divine child, also martyred divinity. In 
these terms. Mandala becomes not a 
dense literary puzzle but an obscenity. 
Arthur, the shaman of Sarsaparilla, is 
too monstrous to think upon: quack 
religion and genuine psychopathology 
are mixed up. White has written a mys- 
tery play in drag. 

The conclusion must be that under 
pretense of creating a freak show, White 


less 





is actually a receiver of stolen  reli- 
gious goods. 
The Bull 
ALLENBY OF ARABIA by Brian Gard 
ner, 314 pages. Coward-McCann. $6.50 
When General Sir Edmund Allenby 
died at 75 in 1936, the New York 


Times composed a reverent fanfare of 
farewell: “None who held high com- 
mand will be so long remembered in the 
English-speaking world.” Yet less than 
30 years later, the object of this adula- 
tion is remembered only vaguely as a 
World War I Blimp attached by chance 
to a much more colorful and important 
object: Lawrence of Arabia. Such an 
impression, says Historian Brian Gard- 
ner (The Year That Changed the 
World: 1945), is ludicrously inade- 
quate. In this sound and vigorous biog- 
raphy, he demonstrates that Allenby 
was a grand personality and a 
general who executed an outstanding 
military masterpiece in World War I. 
Born of an obscure Nottinghamshire 
family, Allenby could nevertheless claim 
a martial ancestor of distinction: Oliver 
Cromwell. Still, he joined the army 
merely by mischance, having previously 
failed his civil exams. A big 


’ weet we 


great 


service 
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Pace has recently added substantial amounts of life insurance for family and estate protection, 








“Now while you’re young... 
save money on your life insurance” 


A realistic approach to family security 


by STANLEY C. PACE, 
Executive Vice President 


TRW, Inc., Cleveland 


“Some purchases a man may prudently 
postpone. The larger home, the better 
car, the general investment program, 
these can often wait. 

“But | have never known anyone to 
gain by putting off needed life insurance. 
“The fact is, no matter what your age, 


you can’t expect in the future to acquire 
permanent protection at as low a price 
as you can today. And the sooner you 
buy, the faster your total security will 
grow. 

“With life insurance plans started, a 
young man can handle things /is way 
feel confident and free in making the 
most of his opportunities. 

“Of course, choosing the right life 
insurance company becomes important. 


The actual cost differences can be con- 
siderable. A good guide to keep in mind 
is this: unlike so many things we buy, 
the best in life insurance costs the least,” 


NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE 


MILWAUKEE 








Northwestern Mutual Life 
again reduces the cost 
of its life insurance 





Another dividend scale increase, the 12th 
in 14 years, coupled with company growth, 
has raised our dividends in 1966 to a record 
$139 million—almost $15 million more 
than in 1965, 

The effect of the increase varies depend- 
ing on age of insured, type of policy and 
how long it has been in force. As a typical 
example, a 35-year-old man who bought 
a $10,000 whole life policy from NML in 
1952 will receive in dividends $134.70 in 
1966, instead of $81.10 based on the 1952 
scale. 

Year after year, high dividends, plus 
rapidly growing cash values, continue to 
lower the net cost of NML insurance. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


There is a difference... 
and the difference grows! 





quiet clumsy boy, he passed out twelfth 
in his class at Sandhurst, and was 
promptly gazetted to the Inniskilling 
Dragoons near Durban, South Africa, 
where he spent the better part of the 
next 20 years. When the Boer War be- 
gan, he was 38 and had never fired a 
shot in anger. When the war was over, 
he was a tough, cunning, unbeatable 
commander of cavalry—and a man 
with a mission. Astounded by the in- 
competence of his superiors (“generals 
with no more brains or backbone than 
a bran doll”), he angrily determined 
to “put matters right.” He was well 
equipped for it. At 48, Allenby was a 
huge and powerful man with a chest 
like the hump of Africa and a head like 
Gibraltar, not to mention a tongue that 
could flay a rhinoceros. When “the 
Bull” saw red, battle-hardened officers 
sometimes fainted dead away. 

A Free Hand. At the first Battle of 
Ypres in 1914, Allenby rallied his de- 
moralized troops by “sheer strength of 
character” and broke a German attack 
that seemed certain to win the war 
However, it was only in the summer of 
1917 that greatness came looking for 
Allenby. At first, he wanted to turn it 
down. Assigned to supreme command 
of the Middle East, he roared indignant- 
ly that he was being “degommered”— 
demoted. But when the Cabinet prom- 
ised a free hand and heavy reinforce- 
ments, he hit Cairo like a sandstorm—a 
superbly organized sandstorm. 

Allenby, in the opinion of many mili- 
tary experts, was the first commander 
of the 20th century to meet and solve 
the problems of combined operations 
on a large scale. Infantry, cavalry, ar- 
tillery, armor, sea power, air power, 
guerrilla forces, intelligence units, po- 
litical possibilities—all the main instru- 
ments of modern war were available 
to other regional commanders of World 
War I, but Allenby alone, according 
to the author, had the administrative 
imagination to employ them in sym- 
phony. To orchestrate his strategy, he 
assembled a staff of geniuses—men like 
lr. E. Lawrence, Colonel Richard Mein- 
ertzhagen, Lieut. Colonel Archibald 
Wavell. Allenby offered these men _ re- 
sponsibilities that few other generals of 
the age dared to delegate, but at the 
same time he dominated the scene with 
what Lawrence described as “a mind 
like the prow of the Mauretania— 
there is so much weight behind it that 
it does not need to be sharp.” 

A Reward for Services. The mind 
and the method functioned faultlessly in 
Palestine. Meinertzhagen cunningly con- 
trived a leak of false information that 
led the Turks to shift troops from Beer- 
sheba for the defense of Gaza. Where- 
upon Allenby easily captured Beershe- 
ba, and with it a vast system of wells 
containing the water he required for a 
desert war. A similar but more elaborate 
ruse, involving 15,000 dummy horses 
and a secret concentration of 35,000 
troops and 385 siege guns, set up what 
was probably the greatest Allied victory 








Cold or no cold, 
I promised my wife 
atrip to Florida. 


Contac saved 
the day. 


Why take sneezes, sniffles, and a 
stuffy nose on vacation with you? 
Take Contac instead. 

Just one Contac capsule the morn- 
ing you leave will check your sneezes 
and sniffles all day. Another at bed- 
time helps you have a comfortable 
night’s sleep. There’s good medicine 
in Contac—over 600 tiny “time pills” 
to help relieve your cold symptoms. 
Some work right away—others wait 
till later. Altogether they keep work- 
ing for up to 12 hours. 

Of course the best thing to do is 
keep your cold at home. But when 
something special comes along that 
you just can’t miss, you'll be glad you 
have Contac. It’s at your pharmacy. 
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By French law, 

only brandy from the 

—_ of the Cognae region 
is: Fine Champagne 


“C ognac V. Ss. Oo. P. 


Remy Martin makes 
only 
Very Superior Old Pale 


V.S.O.P. 


Choose Remy Martin 
and you'll taste 

the finest Cognae brandy, 

One quality...one bottle 

world-wide. 


: j 
REMY. MARTIN 





IDE OF COGNAC SINCE 1724 + 80 PROOF 
RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N. Y. 


Fine Champagne Cognac 


of World War I. The siege guns tore a 
gap in the Turkish lines, and through 
the gap Allenby hurled 9,000 horsemen. 
It was the last great cavalry charge in 
military history. In 36 hours, Allenby 
destroyed two Turkish armies and cap- 
tured 80,000 men. Six weeks later. Tur- 
key sued for peace. 

As au reward for his services, Allenby 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Yet 
nowadays. Author Gardner, the 
staff of the abbey often cannot recall 
the site of his grave. which is 
arily half hidden under a row of chairs.” 


says 


“custom- 


Growing Myth 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: ESSAYS, SPEECHES 


AND PUBLIC LETTERS, edited by James 
B. Meriwether, 233 pages. Random House 
$6 

William Faulkner had a thing about 
privacy. “If | were reincarnated.” he 
once told a friend, “I'd want to come 
back as a buzzard. Nothing hates him. 
or envies him, or wants him. or needs 
him: he’s never bothered or in danger 


and he can eal anything 

Because Faulkner only rarely gave 
interviews about his work, never per- 
mitted journalists to pry into his private 
life, and refused to play the celebrity, 
the press made him something of a myth- 
laden enigma during his lifetime. The 
oddest myth of all is that Faulkner was 
in his classical Southern man- 
sion in Oxford. Miss.. and found com- 
pany only in countless demijohns of 
hourbon while he wrenched out his pri- 
meval and diflicult prose 


a recluse 


He was a drinker all right. and he 
was often shy with strangers. but he 
was no hermit. A dapper and courteous 
little man. he had a coterie of fishing 
and hunting companions in his home 
town, as well as numerous publishing 
Iriends in New York. He was always 


given a top table when he dropped in 
at Toots Shor’s or “21” 
New York 


his autograph when 


on his frequent 
VISILS. Lo graciously gave 
asked, and readily 
discussed writing with perfect straneers 

if they were nol 1957 
and 1958, he was the writer-in-residence 
at the University of Virginia. and in 1962 
writing at West Point 
perhaps no major U.S. writer 
ever used his pen so diligently and prof- 
itably in so many different ways. After 
his first success with Sanctuary in 1932 
he frequently worked in the movie fac- 
Hollywood, 


newsmen. In 


lectured on 


Moreover 


wrote formula 
for the Saturday Lvening 
oceasionally knocked out a 
book for the New Republic or 
danerican Mercury 

Uneven Talents. As this collection 
proves. Faulkner was particularly busy 
Far from being a 
reported on the Kentucky 


forties on 
short 


Post 


stories 
and 
review 


from 1950 onward 


recluse, he 


Derby for Sports ILLUSTRATED, wrote 
on a variety of subjects for other mag 
azines. and took a lively interest in 
public affairs. But just as his recently 
republished verse, The Marble Faun 
and A Green Bough (Time, Nov. 26), 
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Is the team 
you're getting now 
as strong as this 
in major background 
and experience? 
lf you'd like to see 


some of our work, 
just call Irving Gerson, president 


Gerson, 
Howe & 
Johnson, 


INC. 


Advertising/Marketing/Public Relations 
100 West Monroe St., Chicago, I/l. 60603 
263-2488 
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Just let your fingers do the 
walking. 


Action-People do. 








EBERT 
CALCULATES 
PROTECTION 





Equipment and buildings represent 

a major investment for most 
companies. And, only a 
well-calculated painting or decorating 
job will provide long-term 

protection for this investment. 


Exaggerated? Certainly not. 

The selection of the right type 
and color paint to be used on a 
particular surface to withstand its 
environment means long-term 
investment protection. The 

wrong selection could just be 

a white-wash job. 


Make yourself a hero to your boss, 
or, to protect your own investment, 
call in a Theo. Ebert & Co. Surface 
Painting and Decorating Engineer 
today. They can calculate 
investment protection. 


= 
THEO. EBERT & CO. 


830 Diversey Pkwy., Chgo., Il!. 60614 (312) BU 1-4770 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS SINCE 1873 
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showed that he was not much of a poet, 
this collection indicates that he 
woefully uneven talents as a 
speaker, essayist and letter writer. 
Readers who have fought their way 
through the syntactic quagmires of 
Faulkner's fiction will be mildly sur- 
prised to find that he could sometimes 
be straightforward and lucid, as in his 
Nobel Prize Speech of 1950 (“I believe 
that man will not merely endure: he 
will prevail”). Far less inspiring, how- 
ever, was Faulkner's commencement 
address to the 1953 graduating class at 
the Pine Manor Junior College in Welles- 
lev, Mass. The talk is so gauze-w rapped 
with mystical abstractions about man 
and his condition that the poor students 
must have stumbled away from it in a 
stupor. The recom- 


pos- 


sessed 


essays, too, are 





WILLIAM FAULKNER 
“Yours for a freer Oxford.” 


mended only for veterans of the quag- 
mires who may still have their hip 
boots handy. 

Tame Squirrels. Actually, Faulkner 
was at his best when he was informal. 
He wrote letters to the editor of the Ox- 
ford (Miss.) Eagle on such matters as 
a campaign to legalize the sale of beer 
("Yours for a freer Oxford, where pub- 
licans can be law-abiding publicans six 
days a week”), he reported that a hit- 
run driver had killed his bird dog (“His 
name was Pete. He was just a dog, a 
15-month-old pointer”), and he took 
an ad to thank the mayor for remov- 
ing a sign that had been posted near 
his gate. In a tartly humorous public 
notice in the Weekly Eagle, he dressed 
down hunters who were invading his 
property: “The posted woods on my 
property inside the city limits of Ox- 
ford contain several tame squirrels. Any 
hunter who feels himself too lacking in 
woodcraft and marksmanship to ap- 
proach a dangerous wild squirrel might 
feel safe with these.” 

Unassuming, unmythed—that was the 
Faulkner worth knowing. 
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Here he 
comes 

... ready 
or not! 


The world beckons and he's on his 
way— proud and independent. 

He will need all the education he 
can get — college, even graduate 
school. 

But there's a problem. Because 
enroliments are increasing every 
year, colleges must meet the ex- 
panding costs of providing more 
teachers and additional facilities. 
You can help now. 

Give to the college of your choice 
now to help assure his future... 
to help make sure that college is 
ready when he is. 


College is @ by a 


America’s Best Friend 
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What did you say? 
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How often? 


Quarterly. 


Safe? 


Insured safe. 


A Valelacké 


100 North State. 


Phone 346-4200 


Here, your savings earn 

4%% compounded and paid quarterly. 
Come in. EE» 
Open a savings account. 
Money in by the 15th eas’ 

from the first of the month. 


Chicago He Savings 
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Sometimes 
progress amounts to 


a hill of beans 


How do you fight starvation in the hungry parts of the world? 
Start with a couple of farmers ... that’s how ... or a couple 
of dozen in one of the 46 countries where the Peace Corps works. 
Start with a small plot of land and help build it up from 
scratch. Start with one scrawny chicken and fatten it up with a 
proper diet. Start with a handful of people and teach 
them all you know about farming. 

Start with a letter of application to the Peace Corps. 
The progress you make in the eyes of the world may seem to 
amount to nothing more than a hill of beans .. . but what you'll 
accomplish for people may mean the difference between 
starvation and being well fed. 


For more information write: THE PEACE CORPS, 
Washington, D.C. 20525. 








Current & Various 


LOST EMPIRES by J. B. Priestley. 364 
pages. Aflantic-Little, Brown. $5.95. 

SIR MICHAEL & SIR GEORGE by J. B. 
Priestley. 244 pages. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $4.95. 

Britain’s J. B. Priestley writes rather 
more than the average man talks. In 
the past 44 years he has published 37 
plays, 29 volumes of nonfiction and 22 
novels. His worst novels read as easy as 
a rug unrolls, and his best novels (An- 
gel Pavement, The Good Companions) 
sound like Dickens updated and not too 
much marked down. Now 71, Priestley 
gives no evidence of deceleration—in 
recent months he has published two new 
novels in the U.S. Lost Empires is a 
warm, rowdy, old-fashioned tale about 
the vaudeville circuits in Britain half a 
century ago. Sir Michael & Sir George 
is a broad burlesque of bureaucrazy in 
Britain's welfare state. Both books pro- 
vide the considerable Priestley public 
with no end of delightful antics by a 
delightful antique. 


THE EGYPTOLOGISTS by Kingsley Amis 
and Robert Conquest. 245 pages. Ran- 
dom House. $4.95. 

Kingsley Amis (Lucky Jim) and 
Robert Conquest (onetime literary edi- 
tor of The Spectator) were educated 
at Oxford, and both are sometime uni- 
versity dons. Between them, they have 
produced 18 books, including six nov- 
els and four volumes of poetry; in col- 
laboration, they have edited the science- 
fiction “Spectrum” anthologies. Now 
they have attempted a comic novel. Like 
many others, this one assumes that there 
is surefire hilarity when British charac- 
ters natter away with upper-class ac- 
cents on low-class subjects. Not so. 
This story, about a group of lecherous 
London husbands who organize the 
scholarly sounding Metropolitan Egyp- 
tological Society as a cover for some 
amorous prowling, is about as funny as 
King Tut’s tomb. And just as lively. 


THE TWISTED THING by Mickey Spil- 
lane. 219 pages. Dutton. $3.95. 

“You lousy slob!” says Dilwick the 
police chief. “Shut up, pig,” says Mike 
Hammer—for him, an exquisitely gen- 
teel response. He has already extracted 
several of Dilwick’s teeth with his knuck- 
les, later subjects him to a fatal phle- 
botomy with a .38-cal. slug. The action 
in Mickey Spillane’s 18th book is em- 
bossed with his usual delicate imagery 
(“The sun was thumbing its nose at the 
night”), characterization (“On some 
people skin is skin, but on her it was an 
invitation to dine”), and grammar 
("You lay there, kid"; “I thought I 
could discern shouts”). As always, the 
forces of law, order and decency prove 
no match for Spillane’s private eye, 
whose impatience with those virtues 
amounts to a crusade. The people who 
lay around reading Spillane books—S0O 
million copies sold to date—must dis- 
cern the same message. 
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each week the facts add up to success 
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Red, white & blue chip investment 


You won’t get rich overnight buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds. But for the long run, they 
make an excellent investment. 

You get a guaranteed rate of interest— 
334% when held to maturity so there are 
no ups and downs to worry about. 

You also get certain tax advantages since 
Savings Bonds aren’t subject to state or 
local income taxes and the federal tax can 
be deferred until the Bonds are cashed. 

But probably most important is that 
Bonds pay off in more than dollars. When 
you get your Bond investment back, you 
know it has helped Uncle Sam strengthen 
the cause of freedom (your cause) all 
around this troubled world of ours. 








Buy U. S. Savings Bonds and own a 
share of America. It’s a good outfit to do 
business with. 





Quick facts about Series E Savings Bonds 


Vv You get back $4 for every $3 at maturity 

¥ You can get your money when you need it 

v Your Bonds are replaced free if lost, destroyed 
or stolen 


v You can buy Bonds where you bank, or on the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work 


Buy E Bonds for growth—H Bonds for current income 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


STAR-SPANGLED SAVINGS PLAN Ps, 
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How to havea successful party in three words 
(The Smooth Canadian) or less (V.O.) 

More people drink Seagram’s V.O. than any other brand 

of imported whisky (including scotch ). Ir does what no other 
one can—defines smooth once and for all. Light? Of course. 
With all this going for it, how can a party “go” without it? 


CANADIAN WHISKY —A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES. 6 YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO. K.Y.C 








Sweetheart of 
the Supermarket Set 


It was bound to happen. With non-stop thrift, with 
fantastically nimble performance, with all-around, 
All-American elegance, Mustang has become the 
sweetheart of the Supermarket Set 


They like the way Mustang makes sense with 
gas. More miles per gallon is about the heart of it 
They relish the way Mustang maneuvers into tight 
parking spots. They love the good performance of 
the 200-cubic-inch Six on the open road 





And Mustang makes people feel just great. 
Great at the supermarket ... grand at the opera 

casually elegant everywhere. (Why not, with 
bucket seats, snappy stick shift, plush carpeting 
and all the array of other no-cost specials that 
a Mustang features?) 


Why not make a date—this week—for a test- 
drive? You, too, can go places with the sweet- 
heart of the Supermarket Set! 


nv MUSTANG 
=> 


